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Will you accept 
a FREE copy 
of our new book 


on Field 
Warehousing 


Commodities Field Warehoused Notice some of the subjects covered 


Alcohol, Canned Goods, Cotton, Cotton Seed, Cottonseed 1 i 1 a 
Oe. Cotsenesed Meal, Soy Beans, Soy Bean Oil, Cake and in the booklet, as indicated above 


Meal, Coal, Lumber, Hides, Malt, Molasses, Petroleum They'll immediately tell you that in 
Syeun. Steck Produce, Suset, Sanaa and Wine San this booklet are some of the facts you 


Sulphur, Staves, Stoves, Wool, Woolen Piece Goods, Wines ‘ H = 
on Whiskies, Wooden Crates, Zinc Slabs and many others. have been wanting, on this compara 


tively new method of financing. 


Special Experience in For the banker who knows what to 
Field Warehousing Cotton look for and how to avoid certain pit- 
and Cotton Seed falls, Field Warehousing represents a 


Storing cotton and cotton seed requires special way sound and conservative ally = the 
experience and technique. We are prepared to ©€Xpansion of loans. It’s very simple in 
issue receipts covering single bale or block lots operation. But there’s a lot of misun- 
of cotton. Our representatives are experienced : a . ° 

in the handling and preservation of cotton seed derstanding and misinformation, which 


and cotton. reading the book will help to clear up. 
Please address us on the stationery of your bank, and mention your title. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 
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LETTERS... 


Attention-Getting Advertising 


Sirs: We are sending you tear sheets 
of the advertising series now being run by 
The Commercial National Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas, in the Kansas City Kansan. 

These advertisements have created an 
unusual amount of interest locally and we 
thought you might care to mention them 
in your publication. The series will con- 
sist of twelve advertisements. We believe 
the use of cartoons is a somewhat unusual 
departure from stereotyped bank advertis- 
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ing, and have found them very effective 
in creating reader interest. A_ recent 
limited survey showed that many people 
actually look for these advertisements, 
and most of the comment was extremely 
favorable. 

Our purpose was to humanize our bank’s 
advertising, and we believe we have been 
very successful. 

MERRITT OWENS, 

Charles Carter Advertising Agency, 
Commercial National Bank 
Building, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
¢ °¢ 


After Two Years 


Stns: We are pleased to give you 
further information relative to service 
charges made by this bank which you 
previously commented on in the article, 
“The Single Standard Service Charge,” in 
the October, 1934, issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

Net profit from the plan for the month 
of August, 1936, was $790. 

We have found that the single standard 
service charge is satisfactory, both from 
the standpoint of the customer and the 





he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
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bank. Our customers are receiving free of 

charge such service as their accounts 

justify. For all service in excess, we are 

receiving reasonable compensation. We 

are well pleased with the plan under which 

we are operating. 

B. L. Perry, President, 
The Condon National Bank, 

Coffeyville, Kansas 


° ¢ 


Average Monthly 
Income: $962.46 


Sirs: When our single standard service 
charge system was first installed it in- 
volved, of course, considerable explanation 
to our customers. However, in view of the 
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fact that it was a single standard and that 
all customers were treated on the same 
basis, whether with large accounts or small 
accounts, we soon had the system explained 
apparently to the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomers. We might advise that after over 
two years with the service charge we 
very rarely have an inquiry concerning the 
operation or a complaint as to the amount 
of the charge. 

We would also advise that the monthly 
average income from the service charge 
system for a period of two years ending 
June 30, 1936, was $962.46. The plan 
seems to be satisfactory and we have no 
recommendations as to changes that might 
be made. 


H. L. CAMPBELL, President, 
The First National Bank, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 





Questions —bank customers may ask... 
which will yield most at given levels of 
income — Taxable Bonds? Partially Exempt 
Bonds? Wholly Exempt Bonds? 


The rising tide of taxes—the probability of further increases— 
makes necessary a more careful study of the relative net yields of 
various available types of securities at any given level of income. 

The chart illustrated above gives the answer to this impor- 
tant question—quickly and conveniently. 

It shows the net yield—after taxes—of 114% to 6% taxable 
securities, at all levels of income; also the equivalents in in- 
come wholly or partially exempt from Federal Income Taxation. 
A copy will be sent upon request —without obligation. 


Write for Folder BC-37. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Great Lakes Exposition 


Sirs: Vice-presidents of the 1937 Great 
Lakes Exposition which will reopen in 
Cleveland May 29th are announced as 
L. B. Williams, Chairman of the Board, 
National City Bank; I. F. Freiberger, Vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Co.; H. G. 
Dalton, Senior partner of Pickands-Mather 
Co.; and A. C. Ernst, Managing Partner, 
Ernst & Ernst. 

J. C. McHannon, Vice-president, Central 
National Bank, Cleveland, is treasurer of 
the Exposition. H. J. Raymond of Ernst 
& Ernst is secretary. 

Exposition grounds that covered 125 
acres of Cleveland’s lake front in 1936 are 
being enlarged to include many new 
exhibits tying into the central theme, 
“The Making of a Nation.” Interdepend- 
ence of science, industry and agriculture 
constitutes the keynote. 

Last year’s show attracted almost four 
million visitors to the Exposition, stretch- 
ing at that time along a mile of Cleveland's 
lake front on the edge of the down-town 


| district. 


| 2, 1887. 


Hitt & KNOWLTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
¢ °¢ 


Through Eleven Depressions 


Sirs: The Long Branch Trust Com- 
pany, which has just celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, has had an unusually interest- 
ing history. 

The bank commenced business January 
Numbered among the first board 


| of directors were George F. Baker, for 
| many years president of the First National 





Bank of New York, George N. Curtis, 
New York capitalist, and Henry Stafford 
Little, a leader of the Democratic Party of 
the State of New Jersey. 

Paid-up capital was $50,000 and deposits 
were $13,269.37. At the close of business 
December 31, 1936, capital and surplus 
totaled $481,139.01 and deposits were 
$3,750,564.91. 

John Terhune, chairman of the present 
board of directors, and Edward R. Slocum, 
president, both started with the bank at 
the time of its organization. Mr. Terhune 
was cashier, and Mr. Slocum was assistant 





cashier. 
Terhune is at the right and Mr. Slocum 
at the left. 

The bank has paid a dividend continu- 
ously, through good times and bad, every 


A photograph is enclosed. Mr. 


year since 1890. 
eleven depressions. 
S. C. Morris, Treasurer, 
Long Branch Trust Company, 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


It has gone through 


* * 


A Catalogue of Services 


Sirs: An innovation in presenting bank 
services to the public is being released in 
our new “Catalogue for 1937.” 

It is a twenty-four page booklet, six by 
nine inches, printed in three colors, and is 
modern in layout and design. Nine tabs 
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run down the right-hand side, each die-cut 
according to its proper page, listing the 
various departments and services of the 
bank. These tabs are printed in alter- 
nating colors of peacock blue and light rust. 
Inside is a detailed description of the 
services and their various adaptations to 
individual demands. 

Forty thousand booklets will go out 
from the direct-by-mail department of 
the bank to individuals in the five Virginia 
cities in which the bank operates, Rich- 
mond, Newport News, Norfolk, Petersburg 
and Roanoke. It is already apparent that 
a reorder will be necessary to fill requests. 

Mary W. T. Bryson, 

Advertising and Publicity Manager, 
The Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, 
Xichmond, Virginia 


o ¢ 
Why Bankers Are The Way 
They Are 

Sirs: We expect to reprint the article, 


“Why Bankers Are The Way They Are,” 
in the March issue of The Hoosier Banker. 
Naturally, The Burroughs Clearing House 
will receive the credit. 
We thank you very 
courtesy and co-operation. 
R. D. Hammer, Associate Editor, 
The Hoosier Banker, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sirs: The electrotypes of the illustra- 
tions used in the pocket-size booklet en- 
titled ““Why Bankers Are The Way They 
Are,” came to hand. They have been 
turned over to our printer who is to supply 
us with a similar booklet for the use of our 
association’s members. 

? You have extended us a great accommo- 
dation. 

W. F. Keyser, Secretary, 

Missouri Bankers Association, 
Sedalia, Missouri 


Sd ° 


Around the World 


Sirs: On April 1st, I’m leaving the bank, 
and on April 14th I’m leaving the country 
for a year’s hiking and bicycling trip 
around the world. I mean “‘we” for the 
wife and I are oy te acme 

We’ll sail on the Normandie. First we'll 
do England, Scotland and Ireland. Then 
we'll cross to the continent, go through 


much for this 
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Belgium and Holland and Germany, then 
to Russia. From Russia we'll go through 
Poland, Austria, Switzerland, and into 
France. While in France we'll have a look 
at the Paris 1937 World’s Fair. From 
France we'll try to get down into Spain, 
but maybe not too far, and Northern 
Africa. Then we'll do Italy, Greece, 














3 
Egypt, Palestine, India, Indo-China, The 
South Sea Islands, China and Japan. 
Mainly, it may work out so that I’ll have 
a chance to _ a real background of 
t 


knowledge of the Orient. A lot of history 
is going to be made in that part of the 
world in the years to come, and I’d like to 


be able to write intelligently about it as 
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3. Easiest to use 
4. Completely alphabetized 
5. No index 


SEND For 30 Day FREE TRIAL 


Due to limited supply this offer 
effective only until March -20th. 
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Hammermill Safety and specimen checks in 
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BANK CENTRALLY in Cleveland 


55 % of the population of the United States 
and Canada is within the radius of a 
twelve-hour train trip from Cleveland. 


With arrival of Inauguration Day, the nation is seen moving 
ahead industrially. From Cleveland’s freight yards heavily loaded 
trains steam out in fan-like directions, carrying products of 
Cleveland’s factories...castings and steel, printing, electrical 
merchandise, paint, clothing, automotive parts and many other 
kinds of goods. 

Banking Centrally in Cleveland, business firms and their 
banks, important factors in world trade, benefit from Ohio’s 
geographical advantage. Write for a copy of our map, ““Day-Night 
Savings Time.” It will show you how Cleveland’s location and 
transportation facilities speed the handling of banking require- 


ments which are essential to progress of business. 
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things break. In fact, I’d like to be on the 
round when they do break. 

We'll take a couple of good cameras, and 
a typewriter to write banking, economic 
and human interest articles, and gather 
material for the “‘Tisn’t So” column in 
Liberty, and perhaps something for The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 

R. E. Doan, Director of Public Relations, 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado 
¢ ¢ 


Who Has a List? 


Sirs: I have been attempting to find a 
list of those commercial banks in the 
United States that operate personal loan 
departments, but unfortunately without 
success. 

It occurred to me while reading the 
February issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House that you might have this informa- 
tion in your files. If you do not have it 
compiled as a list, but have information 
from which it could be secured, I would be 
interested in knowing the cost of making 
the actual listing. 

RoBert W. Watson, President, 

The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
+7 Sd 


Banking Census—Summary 


Sirs: Nineteen thousand, six hundred and 
four banks were in operation in the United 
States on December 31, 1935. Of this 
number, 19,581 are included in this report. 

The 19,581 banks employed a total of 
266,458 persons during 1935, of which 
58,482 are executives and 207,976 are other 
employees. The total payroll of these 
banks for 1935 amounts to $487,694,572 
of which $197,316,221 was paid to execu- 
tives and $290,378,351 to cies employees. 

Four thousand, two hundred and twenty- 
two, or 21.6 per cent of the total number of 
banks included in this report are branch 
banks. These consist of 890 main offices, 
representing as many branch banking 
systems, and 3,332 branches. 

Branch banks, which represent 21.6 per 
cent of the total number of banks, em- 
ployed 107,775 persons or 40.4 per cent of 
the total number of employees of all banks, 
whose compensation amounted to $218.- 
448,566 or 44.8 per cent of the total com- 
pensation of all bank employees. 

In branch banks, 11.3 per cent of all 
employees are executives. In unit banks. 
executives constitute 29.2 per cent of all 
employees. If the number of employees 
reported as of the close of the year may be 
considered as representative of employ- 
ment throughout the year, the average 
annual salaries paid to executives in branch 
banks was $5,995 as against $2,682 for 
unit banks. For other employees, average 
annual salaries amounted to $1,520 for 
branch banks and $1,291 for unit banks. 
For all employees (executives and other 
employees combined), the average salary 
amounted to $2,027 for branch banks and 
$1,697 for unit banks. 

Of the 19,581 banks covered in this 
report, 11,574 or 59.1 per cent are state 
banks, and 6,725 or 34.4 per cent are 
national banks. 

There were 8,681 banks in the United 
States, main offices and branches combined. 
or 44.3 per cent of all banks which were 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
as of December 31, 1935. 

Frep A. GOSNELL, 

Chief Statistician, Bureau of Census. 
Department of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Nore: Reports on banks are prepared under the 
supervision of Ralph C. Janoschka, Chief of the Bank- 
ing and Finance Division, by Joseph R. Murphy, 
Assistant Chief. 
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Kaufmann & Fabry Photo 


Meetings to discuss selling plans are frequently called at the American National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. Left, President Armour, author of the following article. Standing, Director of Public Relations Robert 


Lindquist. 


Right, Assistant Vice-president Charles C. Kuning 


‘| Buildin gz New Business 


When a bank wants to increase the sale of its services it 
must set an objective and develop a definite sales program 


ACK in December 1933, when 

this bank was still considered 

one of the smaller Chicago banks, 
our officers met and agreed on three 
things: 

First, that the banking business is 
essentially no different from any 
commercial business. It is possible 
lo go out after business, and to secure 
profitable customers. 

_ Second, that there was and is room 
lor a bank on LaSalle Street that 
Would care for the smaller business 
firm and individual—the fellow we 


by 
LAURANCE ARMOUR 


President, American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


think of as the one-to-twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar man. 

Third, that it is possible to budget 
both the expected outgo of a bank 
and the expected income for the year 
ahead, just as any successful business 
must do. 

That our bank has multiplied its 


deposits four times in three years — 
from $13,000,000 in December 1933 
to $52,000,000 — would indicate that a 
policy of aggressive salesmanship can 
indeed be applied to banking. But even 
more remarkable, to our mind, is that 
we have built up this bank without 
treading on the toes of our neighbor 
banks. We not only wish to be suc- 
cessful, but we wish to be respected 
and neighborly. 

“Yes, there’s room for another 
bank,” they told us back in 1933, 
when we first defined our sales 
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. when you go neighboring” 


When you're in Chicago - on business or 
pleasure-bent why not do some “neighbor- 
ing” over our back fence? We'd be glad to 
see you and talk with you. We'd say a word 
or two about our service to correspondent 
banks, but not enough to spoil your visit. 
Drop in any time. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
Prevadent 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicaga 
¢ ¢ 
LASALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON * 


MRMBER FEDERAL DEPOWT INHURANCH CORFORAT 











“We increased our space in banking 
journals in a direct bid for correspondent 
bank business’’ 


program and began to go after business. 
Perhaps they added silently: “ . . if 
you go out and hustle.” We were 
prepared to hustle. I had grown up 
in the packing industry where profits 
are figured in fractions of pennies; 
where, to be even more exact, a large 
part of the profit you make comes 
from by-products. Many. years spent 
in various capacities in such an exact- 
ing business had taught a_ useful 
lesson. I admittedly knew very little 
at first hand about banking, although 
I was willing to learn. But I did know 
a little something about building an 
organization and carrying out a sales 
policy. 

Right from the start we put our 
bank on a business budget. 

“But you can’t budget income and 
outgo for a bank!” a few people 
exclaimed. 

Of course you can. You know the 
amount you are willing to invest in 
your bond portfolio, and the average 
yield. You can approximate the 
amount you will have loaned out, 
and the average rate. Multiply, and 
you come fairly close to the gross 
income. In the trust department you 
cannot of course definitely forecast 
new business and determine what 
estates will become active in the year 
ahead, but you can count on a fairly 
stable volume of fees from business 
already in that department. 

You’d be surprised how accurately 
we estimate these figures. Each year 
we grow a little more expert. For 
1936 our income exceeded our esti- 
mate and our expenses were less than 
we had allowed. By having figures 
to work with we are able to run the 
bank intelligently and to know when 
to put on the brakes or step on the gas. 

Of course, when you want to build a 
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business, you rely pretty heavily on 
advertising. We have had three 
definite advertising campaigns. At 
first we advertised our policies, espe- 
cially our attitude toward the smaller 
accounts. This campaign, plus some 
personal sales work, was successful. 
Strange as it may seem, the advertis- 
ing attracted not only small accounts 
to our bank but also brought about 
the opening of many large ones. 

Our second advertising campaign, 
appearing in the local newspapers, 
restated our policies in other words 
and further emphasized our principles. 
At the same time we increased our 
advertising space in various banking 
journals in a direct bid for corre- 
spondent bank business. 


HESE monthly messages have at- 

tracted considerable favorable com- 
ment. They are, we believe, friendly 
and intimate and human. They make 
no outlandish promises, they state no 
unreasonable claims, they cast no 
reflections on other banks and bankers. 
Rather, they say merely that our bank 
makes a sincere effort to be helpful 
and interested in them and _ their 
problems. 

This spirit of unusual friendliness 
is the keynote of our banking policy. 
We have only two things to sell: 
money, and service. If we can make 
our service outstanding in friendli- 
ness, then our business grows. 

This is not just a job for our adver- 
tising to do, although the campaign 
which we have started this year is 
something fresh and, we believe, novel. 
Let’s talk about that later on. Right 
now let’s follow out into the field and 
see how our bank, working through 
men actually selling in the field, 
brings in new business. Yes, and 


JOHN J. JONES CORPORATION . 


secures that business ethically and in 
such a way as to win the respect and 
good will of other bankers, both 
locally and out there in the field. 

These field men travel for the most 
part by motor. They lunch with 
small-town bankers. They visit be- 
hind the rail. They are sometimes 
entertained in the banker’s home, 
because they bring news from Chicago 
and represent a valued outside con- 
tact. Often they can be of encourage- 
ment and help. For the most part 
they call on country bankers, but 
occasionally they call on a manu- 
facturer. But only when a manu- 
facturer in these small towns is already 
using an outside bank do we make a 
direct solicitation for ourselves. 

For instance, not long since one of 
our field men, out in Nebraska some- 
where, met a manufacturer who wanted 
a line of credit. 

The field man told the bank in that 
town about it. “You may as well 
make the loan as anybody,” he told 
the small-town banker. “Of course, 
if the manufacturer wants $25,000 
and your legal limit is $20,000, we'll 
be happy to lend the other $5,000.” 

In other words, we did not step 
into that town and enter into competi- 
tion with the local bank. Rather, we 
assisted that bank to secure some local 
business. In turn we merit the 
privilege of being that small bank’s 
Chicago correspondent. 

These field men send us detailed 
reports of each visit. The reports are 
letters, almost newspapers in them- 
selves. They tell us local crop condi- 
tions and intimate facts about the 
bank or manufacturer and the busi- 
ness handled. Sometimes these letters 
tell something about a man’s person- 
ality and his family life. If the 


OTHER OFFICERS 











mames used above are fictitious) 


CODE 


“oO 





‘*Besides the field men who call principally on banks, we also have representatives calling on selected 
business prospects.’’ Calls on business prospects are reported on the form shown above 
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Letters of a business man 
to his son 





Dear Son: 

I detect a note of revolt in your 
school expense account report. I suppose 
you incladed that 20¢ “cest of having check 
cashed” because you wanted me to believe 
that you had been victimized. 

Weil, just trace that check I sent you, 
after you've cashed it. It goes on the bank’s 
beoks there at school. then to a Chicago 
bank acting as correspondent, then to the 


clearing house here in Chicago, and then to 
my bank~handled and tabulated a dozen 
times, with postage and insurance having to 
be paid out in its behalf. 

Meanwhile, the interest which the money 
they gave you might be earning for your bank 
during those four or five days, is of course, 
lost. Add to it the bookkeeping and handling 
costs and you'll feel lucky that your bank 


didn’t charge you more for cashing that 
check. ‘As a matter of fact, with a bank's 


opportunities for earning interest on its de- 
posits fewer than they haye ever been in our 
history, the charges they are now making for 
handling our deposits and providing us with 
checking service are more than reasonable. 
So don’t take umbrage at having to pay for a 
genuine service just because banks haven't 
always followed that practice. 

When or if you go into business for 
yourself, the bank is going to be your most 
dependable business partner, and you want 
it to be in a position to serve you adequately 


and with mutual profit. Operating on a gemu- 


ine “cost of doing business” basis, as they 
are today, banks are in better and better 
position to serve you. Cordially, 

Dab 


PS. Be sure to listen to” Money Talks” by Royal F. Munger 
on WMAQ oa Tuesday and Friday at 10:15 P.M. 





Letters of a business man 
to his son 
V 








Dear Son: 





Your request for advice, in behalf 
of your room mate’s mother, on the subject of 
her going into the bakery business, catches 
me off guard. What I don’t know about the 
bakery business would fill a large volume! 

The situation you describe must be quite 
vital to Mrs. Mifflin. I don’t know why it is 
that someone or other is always trying to in- 
duce widows to go into business. It appears 
that the man who wants her to finance a new 
bakery had ample opportunity to put the 
same request to her late husband. I very 
strongly suspect that he knew the answer 
would have been “no”. So this enterprising 
baker now seeks the selfsame money through 
what he supposes to be an easier route. 

Mrs. Mifflin, I take it, doesn’t know any- 
thing about the bakery business. She seems 
half-convinced that her money will pay a large 
dividend invested in Some such business. It 
is entirely possible that it might. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Mifflin hasn't any way to 


She doesn’t know anything about business, let 
alone baking. I am quite sure she is using 
friendship as the deciding factor instead of 
sound business judgment. 

My advice ~ given for what it is worth — 
is for Mrs. Mifflin to march straight down 
to the trust department of her bank with her 
attorney and have a trust agreement drawn up 
which will relieve her of every detail of man- 
agement, which will put her securities in capa- 
ble hands and provide her with an adequate, 
secure income for the rest of her life. If they 
decide to have her put her money into the 
bakery, the decision will be made on a sound 
business basis. The cost for the bank's sery- 
ices in seeing to it that her investments 
produce maximum earnings with maximum 
safety will be modest. Her peace of mind 
will be tremendous. Cordially, 

Dap 
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‘“‘When you want to build a business you rely pretty heavily on advertising. Our present series of newspaper 
advertising, ‘Letters of a Business Man to His Son,’ has attracted considerable attention” 


president or cashier of a small-town 
bank we have called on comes to Chicago 
and greets us as a friend, we are ready 
to pick up the friendship where our 
field man has developed it and make 
the visitor feel thoroughly at home. 

Along with immediate accounts, 
these field men report on the possi- 
bility of our developing any trust 
business in the area they visit. 

Besides the field men, who call 
principally on banks, we also have 
representatives calling on selected busi- 
ness prospects in Chicago. 

In their solicitation, our men say 
that our bank is unusually friendly. 
We make this our policy. Because 
the whole bank must be sales-minded, 
our officers are exceptionally approach- 
able. Any visitor can get in to see the 
president and other executive officers 
whenever he wishes. Our rail officers 
devote themselves primarily to serving 
customers and making friends for 
the bank. 

Every afternoon one or more of 
our officers are calling on our customers 
at their place of business. They go 
there, not to sell, but to learn. They 
ask if there is anything the bank can 
do that isn’t being done. If the cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied for any reason, 
however trivial, they find it out and 
correct the complaint. If the cus- 
tomer is carrying a comfortable bal- 
ance, they mention the fact and thank 


him on behalf of the bank. They 
show their appreciation for his patron- 
age. 

Often as a result of these friendly 
talks the customer will mention his 
Uncle Jim or his Cousin George who 
is starting a business, or some acquaint- 
ance who is about to open an account 
with a city bank. 

Much of our new business comes as 
the result of a recommendation like 
this. 

We make it easy, of course, for 
customers to recommend us to their 
friends. Like any alert salesman, we 
are on the job. We make ourselves 
accessible. But the first essential in 
salesmanship is a sincere friendliness 
and a desire to serve. 


OUR feeling about all this is that a 

bank our size can afford to work 
closely with its customers. We believe 
that every business man likes to know 
his banker personally. If his business 
isn’t good, he’s got to tell his banker. 
And if business is good, he wants to 
tell. 

We aim to be friendly, but not too 
friendly. After all, we are the cus- 
todians of the money placed on deposit 
with us. We are lending Smith’s 


money to Jones, and sound banking 
decrees that we never make a loan 
which Smith himself would not accept 
if he were making the loan direct. An 


essential that a banker should keep 
in mind is not to let his loaning 
judgment be swayed by his personal 
friendships. But of course nothing is 
quite so helpful in judging the sound- 
ness of a man’s business as an occa- 
sional visit to his plant or store, to 
see him actually at work and sense 
his difficulties and his problems. Im- 
pressions and knowledge so gained 
are sometimes more important than 
his balance sheet. 

When a possible prospect is men- 
tioned to us we first of all check his 
standing. We never invite trouble. 
If for any reason his account should 
seem undesirable, we make the deci- 
sion in advance and don’t call on him. 

For every prospect whose business 
we would like to have we make out a 
printed form: name and address at 
the top and a brief story of his business 
below. A tickler border shows when 
our next call is to be made. If we 
plan to call between June Ist and 
15th, we put a check mark before the 
word June. If we want to call around 
the end of any month, we put a mark 
after the name of the month. A file 
girl brings out these cards every fort- 
night and lays them on the desk of 
the officer whose initials appear on 
the card. 

The names of all customers and 
prospects on whom calls were made 
during the previous week (See page 19) 
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S bankers from our part of the 
A country come in contact with our 
fellow bankers particularly from 
the North, we find ourselves frequently 
asked a world of questions about cotton 
financing. The reason is not far to 
seek. Depression experience with sour 
loans made many a banker wish he 
had had collateral. One of the most 
liquid and safest varieties of collateral 
is the negotiable warehouse receipt 
representing quickly salable commodi- 
ties. Of all commodities, cotton is 
about the most easily realized upon, 
it is always salable at a price. It is 
easy to store, is subject to little 
deterioration while stored. Therefore, 
ever since cotton has been an impor- 
tant crop in the South, it has been 
financed on warehouse receipts. And 
‘the banker outside the cotton country, 
thinking in terms of collateral and with 
the prevailing trend toward warehouse- 
receipt financing of all manner of 
other products of the land and of 
industry, wonders just what sort of 
thing this cotton financing is, and how 
it works out. 

When we speak of cotton financing, 
we are thinking in terms of the cotton 
after it has been ginned and baled. 
It is only at this point that it begins 
to be of material interest to a city 
bank. Prior to this, its production has 
been financed in any one of a number 
of ways. If the planter can work it 
oul that way, perhaps he has _ bor- 
rowed from his local bank enough 
money to produce his crop, giving 
therefor a chattel mortgage not only 
on the growing crop but also on his 
live stock and his tools. Or, giving a 
similar chattel mortgage, he may have 
had his financing from the commission 
merchants, the wholesale grocer, or 
the owner of the local cotton gin. In 
recent seasons, he has also had the 
opportunity to finance his growing crop 
through the Production Credit Cor- 
poration channels fostered by the 
Federal Government. A city bank 
such as ours does not get into this 
picture, except for the occasional large 
planter who borrows his crop produc- 
tion funds from us, or the loans that 
we may make to the other folks who 
help the farmer finance himself until 
harvest time. 
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ls There a Lesson in 
Corton FINANCING? 


“There seems reason to believe that many 


other commodities could be similarly han- 


dled,” says Mr. Alexander in this unusually 


interesting article on cotton financing 


by 


VANCE J. ALEXANDER 


President, Union Planters National Bank & Trust Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Cotton comes to the warehouse. It may come promptly from the farmer, or it may come from 
the ginner or someone else, but it comes to the warehouse 


The harvesting of the cotton crop 
in our territory usually begins about 
September fifteenth; sometimes, as in 
1936, it matures earlier because of a 
better than ordinary season for finish- 
ing it off. When it is picked, the farmer 
takes it in to the cotton gin where the 
seeds and the lint are separated. The 
farmer’s deal with the ginner is 
pretty much an individual transaction 
—maybe it is done for cash, maybe for 
a share of the cotton, maybe for a 
share of the cotton and the seed, or 
any such combination. When the 


cotton is ginned it is baled, and the 
farmer promptly puts it in the local 
warehouse and receives warehouse 
receipts for it. (Of course, he may 
sell it to the ginner, or to someone 
else as it comes from the gin, but in 
that event it moves into the warehouse 
in exactly the same fashion, and receipts 
are issued against it.) The farmer 
takes his warehouse receipts to his 
bank and borrows on them. After 
paying off his bank or other crop 
loans, the farmer has some money leit. 
He also has the margin equity in his 
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The Cotton and Foreign Department of the Union Planters National Bank & Trust Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 


At the desk, B. B. Bowen, manager of the department. 


In the center, the cotton window with a line of customers. 


At the right, a table for messengers and clerks from cotton firms 


cotton, usually from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent, depending on how pros- 
pects look to the banker. 


"THE usual procedure now is for the 
farmer to take a sample of each bale 
and forward it to a commission mer- 
chant in the nearest cotton market 
city. This is where it begins to affect 
our institution, since Memphis is the 
world’s largest inland cotton market, 
and after New Orleans and New York, 
handles on its exchange the largest 
volume of cotton transactions in this 
country. This merchant is referred 
to in the cotton trade as the “‘seller,”’ 
since it is his function to sell the baled 
cotton on which he has samples. Most 
of his business originates in the small 
towns of the territory, and his shippers 
are the farmers, or the other people in 
the small towns who sometimes buy 
the farmer’s cotton in the expectation 
of making a profit on resale. The 
seller is also sometimes found in the 
financing picture, because he may 
advance money to the producer who 
prefers doing it this way rather than 
borrow at his local bank. In this 
event, the seller receives the warehouse 
receipts and comes to us or to another 
bank in the market city and borrows 
up to—but no more than! —the amount 
he has advanced the producer. Under 
such conditions, we of course hold the 
warehouse receipts as collateral. 

To sell the producer’s cotton, the 
seller spreads upon long tables in his 
salesroom the samples of all of the 
bales he has for sale. The producer 
may be sending him samples for any- 
Where from one bale to any larger 
number, but perhaps ten or twenty 
bales represent a fair average ship- 
ment. Mind you, the cotton is still 


The Memphis Cotton Exchange. 
York and New Orleans exchanges 


in the warehouse in its home town. 
Some lender —the local banker or the 
city banker, in most instances —is 
holding the warehouse receipts as 
collateral. The farmer has already 
received all but 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of what his cotton was worth on 
the day it went into the warehouse. 


NTER now another individual, 

known as the cotton buyer. A buyer 
represents usually the large cotton 
mills, tire makers, and other consumers 
of cotton, or else is buying for export 
customers of the same general sort. 
In Memphis, most of the sellers and 








It is preceded in volume of cotton transactions by the New 


buyers are located on or close to Front 
Street. The buyer, has, let us say, 
an order for 1,000 bales of a given 
grade and staple from a mill in Rhode 
Island. He visits the salesrooms of 
those sellers with whom he prefers to 
do business, examines the samples, 
buys 5 bales here and 500 there, 
depending upon what a seller has to 
offer in respect to grade, staple and 
price. When he has his 1,000 bales 
thus purchased, they may be scattered 
in warehouses located in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and other sur- 
rounding states, the warehouse receipts 
scattered almost as widely. The entire 
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Form 3510 
Walters Domestic Order Bill of Lading, adoptes by Carriers in Offnial. Southern, Western and |!llneis Classification territories, March 15, 1922. as amended August 1, 1930.) 


[7] UNIFORM ORDER BILL OF LADING Shipper’s No___ 


ORIGINAL leuats te. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 





SSNEECEIVED, eubject to the classifications and tari: in effect on the date of the lseue-of this Bill of Lading, 


December 9th 
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Destinstion__ Providence State o 
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FA SOLD RE UNE PRINTERS Cortese 


Of the two forms shown, the negotiable warehouse receipt deserves first attention since it is 
the basis of cotton financing. Finally, when the bill of lading, with draft attached, is forwarded 
to the correspondent for collection, the transaction is completed from producer to mill 


scattered lot is destined for a cotton 
mill town in Rhode Island! 


HE seller now notifies all of the ship- 

pers affected that he has sold these 
bales of cotton —each bale, of course, 
is tagged for identification to corre- 
spond with its samples. Each shipper 
back in the country notifies his country 
bank that he has sold his cotton to 
Jones and Smith of Memphis —the 
seller—at, let us say, 12.03 cents per 
pound. The various country banks 
select these warehouse receipts, attach 
them to drafts upon the seller for the 
amount involved, pay off the farmer’s 
or the ginner’s loan and credit his 
account with the surplus, forward the 
drafts with the receipts attached to 
their Memphis correspondents. We, 
and every other Memphis bank which 
receives these drafts, take the seller’s 
checks and release the warehouse 
receipts. Usually the draft is at sight, 
sometimes at one, two, or three days 
sight. 


The seller now sends the warehouse 
receipts to the buyer—he does not 
hold them at all, but hustles them 
along. If they are received before a 
specified hour, the buyer has to settle 
the same day; otherwise he may settle 
next day. The seller takes the buyer’s 
check and rushes it to his bank for 
deposit before his own check on the 
same transaction has had time to 
clear—thus saving the necessity for 
borrowing the money merely to cover 
a one-day transaction. It is for this 
reason that sellers prefer to be drawn 
on at up to three days sight; it gives 
them a chance to turn down a draft 
if it arrives too late in the afternoon 
to obtain a settlement from the buyer 
that day; next morning they take up 
the draft and collect from the buyer 
as indicated. 

The buyer finances himself by loans 
at his bank. He has a line of credit 
established. Therefore, when he makes 
a purchase in excess of his current 
bank balances he comes to the bank 


and borrows enough to put him in the 
clear. Thus he is able to meet the 
cost of the cotton as the warehouse 
receipts are presented to him. His 
line of credit is kept clear at all times 
because as fast as he obtains warehouse 
receipts he puts them up at the bank 
as collateral. A good active cotton 
buyer’s account in a bank such as ours 
resembles that of a stock broker's 
account in New York, or a grain 
broker’s in Chicago. There is a con- 
stant substitution of collateral, with- 
drawals and additions, but the bank 
is kept covered at all times. If the 
cotton market drops, the bank calls for 
more collateral or additional margin. 


HE cotton itself is still in scattered 

warehouses all over the Middle 
South. Probably it can be more eco- 
nomically shipped to Rhode Island if it 
is concentrated at Memphis. So the 
buyer has the bank send the warehouse 
receipts to the respective warehouses, 
with instructions to ship the proper 
bales to a warehouse at Memphis. 
When he has his cotton physically 
assembled and ready for shipment, he 
comes to the bank and prepares a 
shipping order for all of the various 
bales. When shipment has been made 
he draws a sight draft upon the Rhode 
Island cotton mill for the shipment, 
and with this pays off his loan upon 
this cotton. We attach to the draft 
the bill of lading, forward it to our 
nearest correspondent for collection — 
and the transaction is completed from 
producer to mill. It is understood that 
a good many mills are putting the 
cotton in field warehouses adjacent to 
their plants and financing themselves 
at their local banks with these ware- 
house receipts; certainly it is a work- 
able way of doing it, for it has been 
the practice of a cotton mill near 
Memphis for years, and we have let 
them borrow on these field warehouse 
receipts just as freely as if they were 
cotton merchants dealing in ordinary 
warehouse receipts. 

Foreign shipments are handled in a 
manner very similar to domestic 
shipments. The principal difference is 
that the foreign cotton mill or other 
consumer establishes a letter of credit 
at an American bank, usually in New 
York, and when the commission mer- 
chant ships the cotton to the port he 
draws against this letter of credit 
rather than against a domestic or 
foreign firm. A good deal of export 
cotton is drawn for on thirty, sixty 
or ninety days drafts, but this makes 
no difference to the cotton merchant 
or buyer. For when his draft 1s 
presented to the New York bank it 1s 
accepted, thereupon becomes a bankers 
acceptance, and is just as readily con- 
vertible into cash as any type of asset 
he might have. A very substantial 


proportion of all bankers (See page 22) 
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THE Wasul 


OuTLOoK 


by 


HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent, The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Reorganization of agencies supervising banks would follow plan 
of general administrative reorganization.... Currency and credit 
controls are extended... Clearance of checks under Regulation Q 


OVERNMENT agencies charged with supervising 
ts banks, building and loan associations, and other 
financial institutions would be reorganized along 
with other administrative agencies under legislation cover- 
ing administrative reorganization requested by President 
Roosevelt. This legislation would permit the President 
to transfer bureaus and activities from one department 
to another and to consolidate independent government 
agencies into regular departments, in addition to setting up 
new Public Works and Social Welfare. departments. The 
subject is expected to receive active consideration before 
the end of the session. 
A special Senate committee headed by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia is completing a series of reports recom- 
mending specific consolidation of agencies and elimination 
of functions in the interest of economy. This committee 
employed the Brookings Institution to survey the Federal 
Government and make detailed recommendations, and 
the first chapter of this organization’s report proposed a 
thorough shakeup of government financial and lending 
agencies. In submitting this report to the Senate, Senator 
Byrd estimated that the consolidations recommended 
would save the government some $30,000,000 per year in 
administrative expenses. 


Reorganization Proposals 


The Byrd committee on government reorganization 
has already recommended that the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation take over the work now performed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in liquidating closed 
national banks, and is understood to be studying the duties 
of chartering and examining national banks. A plan of 
consolidating national bank supervising agencies has been 
endorsed by the executive committee of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 


The recommendation of the Byrd committee regarding 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is that assets 
and liabilities of this organization be transferred to the 
Treasury and that the RFC act simply as the fiscal agent 
for the Treasury in making new loans to the public and for 
the Federal Reserve banks in collecting them. It is pointed 
out that the Federal Reserve banks are already custodians 
of the RFC’s securities and notes and the collateral which 
has been deposited under them and that the work of collec- 
tion involves duplication of effort. 


ONTINUANCE of direct government loans to industry 

is a matter for the determination of Congress, the Byrd 
committee reported, but recommended that whether such 
loans are continued indefinitely or not the entire function 
should be concentrated in one place instead of being 
divided between the RFC and the Federal Reserve banks. 
It is recommended that the Industrial Advisory Committee 
which now assists both the RFC and the Reserve banks 
in making direct industrial loans be abolished, on the 
ground that it is a duplication of effort and that the entire 
responsibility for making a loan should rest with the 
agency iending the money and having the investigating 
force. 

The preferred stock and capital debentures sold by 
banks to the RFC should be transferred entirely to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Byrd commit- 
tee recommended. To effect this transfer the government 
would purchase additional stock in the FDIC and retire 
a corresponding amount of RFC bonds now held by the 
Treasury. Thereafter all funds collected by the FDIC 
from the redemption of preferred stock and capital notes 
should be used to retire the government’s investment 
in FDIC stock. The reason given for this is not only to 
avoid duplication of examinations by the two agencies, 
but primarily because such stock and notes were purchased 
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to maintain the solvency of banks, and this is the primary 
function of the FDIC. The committee observed that since 
the FDIC has authority to close or merge banks or recom- 
mend changes in their capital structure in the interest of 
solvency, this agency should have the authority to purchase 
stock in the banks in the same way that it is now em- 
powered to purchase bank assets or to make loans on 
assets to facilitate consolidation and prevent failures. 

Loans to closed banks made by the RFC should be 
transferred to the Treasury for collection by the Federal 
Reserve banks, the report recommends. Another recom- 
mendation is that liquidation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation be transferred from the RFC to the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

A rather detailed plan for consolidating the home lend- 
ing activities of the Federal Government is contained in 
the committee’s recommendations. Neither the Federal 
Housing Administration nor the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board would absorb the other, but it is reeommended 
that they be merged into a single agency to be adminis- 
tered either by a board or an administrator as Congress 
might determine. The new organization would include a 
mortgage insurance corporation which would take over the 
assets and liabilities of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion under both its Title I and Title II operations and also the 
assets |and liabilities of the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

Co-ordination of the home lending activities under a 
single supervisory agency, the report declared, would 
make it possible to amalgamate the legal, accounting, 
statistical and research activities of the various housing 
credit agencies, and to consolidate offices of the FHA with 
offices of the HOLC and the Home Loan banks. This would 
eliminate the present necessity for two separate organiza- 
tions to keep informed as to the financial condition of 
building and loan associations, since the proposed Home 
- Loan Corporation and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation would have access to the reports of 
examinations and the files of condition reports of associ- 
ations which are members of the Home Loan Bank System. 
One appraisal division would supervise the appraisal of 
mortgages insured under the mutual mortgage system and 
of mortgages offered as collateral at the Home Loan Bank. 
A single agency would serve the Federal housing agencies 
and they would have full access to the research work done 
in connection with one another’s work, which is now not 
the case. Also a single agency would furnish technical 
advice and assistance to home builders, which is now 
offered by both FHA and the HLBB. 


AFTER studying the problem of liquidating the Home 

Owners Loan Corporation, the committee recommended 
against the proposal which has been made at various times 
that the HOLC offer for sale in the open market such of its 
mortgages as appear to be sound. Instead, the committee 
recommended that the entire block of HOLC loans which 
are not already in default be insured by the FHA, or by 
the new corporation recommended for taking over FHA 
insurance business and that mortgages be insured under a 
guarantee similar to that given to holders of Title II 
mutual mortgage loans and then sold in the open market. 
This could be done in many cases through an exchange 
of HOLC bonds for guaranteed mortgages. 

Since the FHA would realize a large sum from the sale 
of HOLC mortgages, the FHA mutual mortgage insurance 
fund would be increased to such a point that the committee 
feels there would no longer be any necessity for govern- 
ment guarantees of FHA debentures. Advantages claimed 
for this plan include the elimination of the collection service 
of the HOLC insofar as good loans are concerned, elimina- 
tion of foreclosure costs, consolidation of the property 
managements and the loan servicing divisions of the 
organization, substitution of private capital for public 
ownership of a large mass of mortgages, and retirement of a 
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large volume of outstanding HOLC bonds. Overhead 
operating expenses would be reduced and the possibility 
of conflicting policies avoided. 


Farm Mortgage Rate 


Legislation to continue the emergency reduction in 
the interest rate on Federal Land Bank mortgage loans is 
expected to be enacted at this session of Congress. Under a 
law which expires July 1, 1937, the interest rate was re- 
duced from the contract rate, ranging from 4 to 5 per cent, 
to 3% per cent. Land banks are compensated for this loss 
of interest by payment from the Federal Treasury, and 
the subsidy amounts to approximately $33,000,000 
per year. Farm organizations have asked that the low 
rate be continued for another two years, and sentiment in 
Congress appears favorable to this proposal. It is probable 
that a sliding scale will be adopted under which the interest 
rate will gradually rise from the present point of 3% per cent 


to the rates stipulated in loan contracts, most of which are 
5 per cent. 








Par Clearance Continued 
Under Interest Regulation 


Composition of the differences between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation over the absorption by city corre- 
spondent banks of exchange clearance charges has 
settled a long-standing controversy and avoided the 
probability of new legislation on the subject at this 
session of Congress. The Reserve Board has aban- 
doned its definition of interest contained in sub- 
section F of its Regulation Q, a section which has 
never gone into effect. After being in suspense for 
more than a year, the board ordered the definition 
to take effect February 1, which would have pro- 
hibited member banks from absorbing out-of- 
pocket collection charges on the ground that they 
constitute interest, the payment of which on de- 
mand deposits is prohibited by law. However, at 
the request of Senator Wagner and Representative 
Steagall, chairmen of the Senate and House com- 
mittees on banking and currency, the board again 
extended the effective date of this definition until 
May 1, 1937. The controversy arose over the fact 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
while directed to prohibit insured banks from charg- 
ing interest on demand deposits, was not authorized 
to define interest. Had the Reserve Board order gone 
into effect it would have prohibited member banks 
from absorbing collection charges, though few of 
them do so at present, although non-member 
banks could have continued the practice. 

In a joint statement issued by the two agencies, 
the Reserve Board definitely dropped its definition 
of interest and both agencies amended their interest 
regulations by. adding the following sentence: 
“Within this regulation, any payment to or for 
the account of any depositor as compensation for 
the use of funds constituting a deposit shall be 
considered interest.’’ This will permit absorption 
of collection charges by banks who desire to do so 
provided this does not become a device for evading 
the prohibition of paying interest, and it permits 
the two supervisory agencies to use administrative 
discretion in specific cases in determining whether 


or not such absorption constitutes payment of 
interest. 
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Congress has extended to June 30, 1939, the power of 
the President to change the gold content of the dollar 
and the authority of the Treasury to use the stabiliza- 
tion fund as requested by the President. The general 
feeling was that the administration should continue to 
have power to act quickly if necessary in any inter- 
national currency situation. The Treasury has been 
holding a series of conferences with its own monetary 
experts and those of other government agencies and has 
been considering carefully its entire money policy. 

Congress moved less rapidly in acting on the adminis- 
tration’s request to extend to the same date the privilege 
of using United States Government obligations in place 
of commercial paper as backing for Federal Reserve notes, 
but this measure was expected to be passed soon without 








Currency and Credit Controls 


opposition. The extension was endorsed by Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
explained that a large outward movement of gold might 
reduce the gold certificate holdings of the Federal Reserve 
banks below the amount necessary to provide cover for 
outstanding Federal Reserve notes. Without the au- 
thority to pledge government securities for this purpose, 
the Reserve banks, in order to get the necessary collateral 
to take the place of gold certificates held against out- 
standing Federal Reserve notes, would have to sell govern- 
ment obligations to the point where member banks 
would be forced to borrow. Such borrowing, he said, 
might cause member banks to tighten lending policies 
and to contract credit, with a consequent rise in money 
rates and serious restraint on business activities. 














Undersecretary Magill 


The appointment of Roswell Magill as Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, filling a post left vacant through resigna- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge a year ago, brings to 
the administration an outstanding tax authority and sug- 
gests that the Treasury will undertake a thorough study 
of the revenue laws and of its system of collecting taxes. 
Previously the post of Undersecretary of the Treasury has 
been filled by a man familiar with the bond market, but 
as the time is approaching when the government will no 
longer be a heavy borrower, the emphasis is now being 
shifted to tax problems. 

Dr. Magill, who is forty-one years old, is a former tax 
attorney and professor of law at Columbia University. 
He has been a tax consultant to a number of New York 
law firms and has written several books on the subject of 
taxation. On several occasions he has served the Treasury 
Department in special capacities. He had much to do 
with drafting the 1934 revenue act and preparing the 
regulations under it. In 1933 he served as special assistant 
to Secretary Morgenthau on matters of tax legislation, 
and in that capacity represented the Secretary in hearings 
before committees of Congress having under consideration 
the revenue act of 1934. In 1934 he participated in a study 
of the British tax system for the Treasury Department 
and the joint committee on internal revenue taxation of 
the House and Senate, and brought in a report advocating 
decentralization of the tax collecting and auditing system 
in this country. Dr. Magill may dominate the Treasury’s 
tax policy, and he is known to advocate simplification of 
tax collection methods, and also to favor modification of 
certain provisions in the tax laws which have proved 
inequitable to taxpayers, particularly on the taxation of 
securities. 


Savings Bonds 


The sale of United States savings bonds continues to 
increase steadily, and by February 1 had reached a total 
of $862,781,212, maturity value, since the bonds were 
first placed on sale March 1, 1935. Sales during January 
were in excess of $130,000,000 maturity value, but were 
abnormally high in that month because many persons pur- 
chased their full quota of $10,000 permitted to one indi- 
vidual in each calendar year. This largely accounts for 
the fact that on January 4 a total of $9,626,532 maturity 
value were sold. Savings bonds are now held by approxi- 
mately 60,000 investors, over 50 per cent of whom are 
repeat purchasers. A tabulation of sales indicates that 
men have purchased 23.12 per cent of the total, women 
have purchased 17.14 per cent, and 32.43 per cent have 


been purchased by co-owners, mostly man and wife jointly. 
Banks have bought 8.75 per cent for their own use. The 
most popular unit is the $100 maturity value denomination, 
which accounts for approximately 32.46 per cent of all the 
bonds sold. The $25 unit is next in popularity with 
approximately 23.12 per cent, with the $50, $1,000, and 
$500 units next in rank. Sales in small towns and rural 


sections average more than 30 per cent of the total sold 
each month. 


RFC Extension 


The lending and collecting activities and policies of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are expected to 
continue as a result of legislation passed by Congress 
extending the life of the organization to June 30, 1939. 
Under the previous law the lending authority of the RFC 
would have expired January 31, 1937. Extension for 
another two and one-half years was asked by the adminis- 
tration as an assurance that there would be an ample 
supply of credit for business should commercial credit 
become unduly contracted during this period. The bill also 
extended to the same date the life of the RFC’s subsidiary 
organizations, the Commodity Credit Corporation, Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, Export-Import Bank, and the 
RFC Mortgage Company. The new legislation authorizes 
the President to suspend the lending authority of any of 
these agencies for such time as he may deem advisable if 
he finds that there is sufficient credit available from private 
sources at reasonable rates to meet the legitimate demands 
of any class of borrowers eligible for loans. 


Small Business Loans 


New legislation to provide government insurance for 
loans to small business enterprises by banks has been 
suggested to President Roosevelt by the Council for Indus- 
trial Progress, a voluntary organization of representative 
business men and labor leaders operating under the office 
of the Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-operation.. The 
President has not yet transmitted the proposal to Congress. 
A year ago the council’s committee on financial aid for 
small enterprise recommended that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation adopt a more liberal policy of making 
loans directly to business. This year the committee re- 
ported that the recommended liberalization had not taken 
place and submitted the alternative plan for immediate 
consideration. The proposal is that some government 
agency be created or empowered to insure loans made by 
banks to provide working capital for business enterprises 
on the same basis that the Federal Housing Administration 
insures mortgages under Title II of its act. 
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The village tailor snapped into view a pair of strangely 


designed ski-jumpers 


UNDLED to the ears, Director 
B Clutchbill pushed hurriedly into 

the brightly lighted directors’ 
room of the Ferndale National Bank. 
Pulling at a side pocket of his ulster 
he finally uprooted a folded newspaper 
which upon being slapped on the 
table thankfully unrolled disclosing in 
its upper right-hand corner an item 
marked in red. 

President Perkins who, purple-faced, 
was struggling out of his overcoat 
glared inquiringly around at the dis- 
turbance. And Mr. Spearhawk who 
was straining from a chair seat to wind 
the lofty wall clock suddenly experi- 
enced a violent shaking of his withers 
at the interrupting noise. 

“It looks as though,” declared Mr. 
Clutchbill, “there’s a chance of getting 
rid of that old overall factory we had 
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A Clutchiill Flyer 


in \NINTER SPORTS 


to take title to last 
year.” 

“What!” uttered 
Director McTavish, 
snapping the last of 
his tippet off his neck. 

“Looks like it... 
just like finding 
money if we’re brave 
enough to take a 
chance,”’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill, picking up 
the newspaper. 

“Wait a minute... wait till I get 
down,” complained Mr. Spearhawk, 
backing blindly with quivering legs 
down from the clock. 

Looking around the table now 
manned with the other four expectant 
directors, Mr. Clutchbill hooked the 
jiggling bows of his spectacles over 
his ears and read an entire column from 
the Northern Hawk Eye which set forth 
a list of towns in the state which 
planned to get rich from the new 
Winter Sport venture. The article ran 
through snow trains, toboggan chutes 
and ski bloomers right down to ski 
ointment and chilblain cure. 

“‘How in thunder does all that con- 
cern us?” sputtered President Perkins 
impatiently. 

“We'll start up the old overall 
factory and make ski bloomers .. . 


by 


FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HaroL_p FLUCKE 


When Director Clutchbill suddenly 
became interested in snow trains 
and ski-jumping it was because he 
was developing an idea that would 
turn them to the bank’s advantage 


there’s a lot of unused cloth there yet.” 

“It wouldn’t amount to Hannah 
Cook!’ sniffed Mr. Spearhawk, scratch- 
ing one thin hand with the other. 

“Let Clutchbill tell his story,” 
broke in Mr. McTavish tolerantly. 

Mr. Clutchbill peered keenly up at 
the clock. “I asked a feller to be here 
witha...” 

A sharp rap suddenly sounded on 
the directors’ room door. 

“There heis now,” uttered Mr. Clutch- 
bill struggling up to open the door. 

In the doorway appeared the thin, 
waxen visage of the village tailor. 
Under his arm was a large bundle. 

“Show our invention to the war 
lords,” urged Mr. Clutchbill, shuffling 
briskly to his seat. 


PROUDLY laying the bundle on the 

directors’ table, Mr. Alex Kneestrong 
snapped a string with a flourish and 
snatched into full-length view a pair 
of strangely designed ski bloomers 
done in a mellow blue overall cloth. 

For a full minute President Perkins’ 
jaw dropped in amazement on his 
collar button. 

‘Looks to me,’ muttered Mr. Spear- 
hawk, his neck stretched to the limit, 
“like a cross between a pair of football 
pants and a flying machine.” 

“That’s just what it is!’ explained 
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The slim figure with the gray goatee planed in a high, sky-screeching arc. 


Mr. Clutchbill proudly. ‘“‘Mr. Knee- 
strong and I designed the breeches. 
The big pads on the knees and pistol 
pockets are shock absorbers and the 
wide flaps along the legs are sort of 
wings which spread out under flight 
and accomplish a boosting action.” 

“Fiddlesticks! no one would wear a 
rig like that!’ gasped Mr. Spearhawk 
slowly running in his neck. 

‘“‘Won’t buy ’em, heh?’’ squalled Mr. 
Clutchbill. ‘‘Confound it! these winter 
sport cranks that come up from the 
city on snow trains will buy anything 
that will hold ’em in the air for a long 
leap. When them two cloth wings on 
the sides are held out you can plane 
for a week. Now we want to get out 
several hundred pairs as soon as we 
can.” 

“We're so used to losing money,” 
ventured President Perkins, “‘it ain’t 
hardly worth mentioning but I’d like 
to know for old times’ sake what it’ll 
cost us.” 

“It ll cost,” announced Mr. Clutch- 
bill, ‘about $1 per ski bloomer. That 
old overall cloth is guaranteed not to 
rip, ravel, shrink, scratch, twist, turn 
or wrinkle . . . we ought to get $5 a 
pair—and if we can sell 200 it will let 
us out. The town can have the building 
and machinery for taxes after that.” 

“Hm! two hundred!’ mused Direc- 





tor McTavish, ‘“‘quile a mess to get 
rid of at $5 up here in the rabbit 
country.” 

“Well,” explained Mr. Clutchbill 
eagerly, “‘we’ll have to advertise a bit. 
Why not stage a ski beauty contest 
like those bathing beauty shows?’’ 

“Nope,” piped up Mr. Spearhawk, 
‘“‘you’re way off.’ Mr. Spearhawk 
pointed to the ungainly object Mr. 
Alex Kneestrong, the tailor, was still 
holding up like a dead cat. ‘‘Who’d 
give a nickel to see handsome females 
bundled up in such a pair of pants 
as them?”’ 

“Gentlemen!” hollered President 
Perkins, “I must warn you it has 
always been the policy of this bank to 
keep the meetings moral in every way.” 


“TF you’re such a hot bird on adver- 
tising,”’ scolded Mr. Clutchbill hetly 
and looking at Mr. Spearhawk, “why 
don’t you demonstrate a pair of our 
new bloomers on the ski jump they’ve 
built in Abe Hinkley’s pasture? The 
pants are padded fore and aft. . 
can’t harm yuh none if you don’t get 
the hang of the sails the first trip.” 
Mr. Spearhawk clawed scramblingly 
upright in his chair. “‘What! me go 
down that . . . that awful slide place 
they’ve built right up in the air! 
No, sir, I wouldn’t tackle it with a 





A roar of admiration went up from the crowd 


silver plated sky hook hitched to 
each elbow.” 

“Well, I will . . . even at my age!’’ 
shouted Mr. Clutchbill, folding his 
chin so close to his nose his goatee 
stuck out like a bill. “I'll give an 
exhibition, by gosh, the day the 
first snow train comes in. I'll adver- 
tise our pants alone, I tell yuh.” 

**Goodness gracious!’ howled Presi- 
dent Perkins, “talk sense. It would 
break every bone in your body.” 

“Let him try it ... confound it!” 
glared Mr. Spearhawk scratching his 
ear rapidly. ‘Nothing like a murder 
to draw a crowd.” 

“Brr-h!’ said Mr. McTavish, anx- 
iously, “‘I won’t agree to it unless 
Clutchbill signs a paper freeing the 
bank and especially the directors from 
all loss by collusion.” 

“All right, Mr. McTavish, I'll save 
you from all damage. Now the first 
snow train is expected the coming 
Sunday. I'll make the jump right 
after the crowd arrives. Tomorrow 
I’m going to start training by going 
over to our state college at Redpaw 
to get a few ski lessons. I’m going 
to have 200 bloomers rushed out and 
I’ll make ’em talk for themselves the 
first time I take a pair into the air.” 

“Eh, well, huh,’ said Mr. Spear- 
hawk, taking down his hat (See page 24) 
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The 100 Largest Commercial Banks 


and Trust Companies in the United States 


Listed in order of Deposits on December 31, 1936 











1936 
No. 


Swerrmnsauervwn 


i 
12 
13 
14 


16 
7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


24 
25 
26 


28 
29 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


39 


4 
42 
43 


45 


47 
48 
49 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Name 


Chase National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

National City Bank 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 


Continental Illinois Nat'l] Bk. & Tr. Co.. 


Bankers Trust Co....... 

First National Bank. ... 
Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co. 
First National Bank... . . 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Irving Trust Co.. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Security-First Nat'l Bank... . 


First Nat'l Bk. of the City of New York. 


Bank of the Manhattan Co.. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co. N. eos 


Philadelphia National Bank...... 
National Bank of Detroit. 

New York Trust Co....... 
Cleveland Trust Co... .. 

Mellon National Bank. . 
Northern Trust Co...... 


} Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


ie ' 
American Trust Co....... 
Wells Fargo Bk. & Union Tr. Co. 
The Pennsylvania Company. 
First National Bank... ... 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Anglo California Nat'l Bank. . 
First Wisconsin National Bank 
First National Bank....... 
Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
National Shawmut Bank 
Commerce Trust Co... . 

Marine Trust Co. 


Mercantile-Commerce Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Public Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 

San Francisco Bank... . 
Central Nat'l Bk. of Cleveland 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. 

First National Bank... 

The Nat'l City Bk. of Cleveland 
Seattle-First National Bank. . 
First National Bank... 

Detroit Bank. . 

Crocker First Nat'l Bank 
Manufacturers Nat'l Bank. . 
First National Bank. . 

City National Bank & Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants Nat’! Bk. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. . 
Northwestern Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Girard Trust Co... ... 

Whitney National Bank 
Industrial Trust Co. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co. 
Bank of California, N. A. 
Citizens Nat'l Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
First National Bank in Dallas 


New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City... 
. 1,298,976,759 
Chicago......... 
.New York City. . 
5 
.New York City. . 
SEIS sass cece ar 
New York City. . 
.New York City. . 
.New York City. . 
.Los Angeles. . . . 
.New York City. . 
..New York City. . 
.Philadelphia.... . 
.Philadelphia... . 


San Francisco 


.New York City. . 
..Cleveland....... 
..Pittsburgh . 
Chieaee......... 5. 
.New York City. . 
.Pittsburgh..... 


San Francisco 


. San Francisco 
.Philadelphia. 
St. Louis... 
.Chicago...... 
.San Francisco 
.Milwaukee. 
Baltimore. .. . 


.New York City. | 


Kansas City 
Buffalo. . . 
St. Louis 


New York City. . 


San Francisco 
Cleveland. . . 
Newark.... 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland. 
Seattle 

St. Paul. 
Detroit 


San Francisco. . . 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Brooklyn 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Providence 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Les Angeles. .... 


Dallas. .... 


Dec. 31, 1936 


. $2,286,209,092 
. 1,744,810,010 


1,713,840,229 


1,109,980,393 
953,621,161 
922,206,804 
879,465,253 
652,386,954 
631,405,867 
595,667,133 
590,001,019 
580,651,218 
526,218,516 
508,152,308 
478,922,407 
447,170,123 
412,171,233 
374,559,933 
344,016,954 
340,053,300 
333,999, 180 
327,058,766 
295,509,286 
271,547,481 
250,707,814 
246,305,460 
229,906,824 
209,320,110 
207,954,082 
203,575,849 
185,233,393 
182,124,134 
180,264,393 
175,885,844 
167,683,060 
159,451,918 
158,157,255 
156,806,115 
150,794,635 
148,086,054 
145,110,218 
142,839,184 
140,311,952 
135,859,575 
133,044,660 
132,966,680 
132,257,455 
131,813,673 
128,322,815 
127,652,701 
124,458,495 
122,202,353 
121,776,798 
121,202,829 
120,743,157 
120,072,531 
116,434,278 
114,595,240 
114,019,544 








| 


| 


1936 
No. Name 
61 United States National Bank.... 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
8] 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


Corn Exchange Nat’! Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Indiana National Bank....... 
Marine Midland Trust Co... . 

City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
First National Bank........ 

First National Bank of Atlanta 
Riggs National Bank... . . 
California Bank. . 

Fifth Third Union Trust Co... 
Manufacturers & Traders Tr. Co. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co...... 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co... 
Farmers Deposit Nat’l Bank. ..... 
Commercial Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co... 
State Street Trust Co......... 
Toledo Trust Co.......... 

First National Bank... 

Citizens & Southern Nat’ 1 Bk.. 

First National Bank........ 
Merchants National. . 

Empire Trust Co.. 

Continental Bk. & Tr. Cn. 
Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co... 

United States Trust Co... 

Second National Bank...... 

First Nat'l Bank of Cincinnati. . 
Republic Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. 
Wilmington Trust Co.......... 
First & Merchants National Bk.. 
Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & Tr. Co..’. . . 


Commercial Tr. Co. of New Jersey. . 


Central Trust Co............... 
First National Bank....... 
National Bank of Commerce. . 


Ohio National Bank 


Union Planters Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co... .. 


Hartford Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co... ... 
First National Bank........... 


.Portland, Ore... . 
Philadelphia... . . 
_Indianapolis.. . . 
.New York City. . 
.New York City. . 
Pittsburgh. .... 


Atlanta... .. 


Washington. ... 


Los Angeles. . 


Cincinnati... 


St. Louis... .. 


_. .New York City... 
, 
..Toledo..... 


.Philadelphia. . 


...Savannah....... 

Portland, Ore... . 
Ce 
.New York City. . 
.New York City. . 


. Winston-Salem 


..New York City. . 
_Boston.......... 


Cincinnati. . . 


.Wilmington, Del. 
.Richmond....... 


Rochester . 

_ Jersey City. . 
Cincinnati. . 
Scranton... . 
Seattle... . 
.Columbus. . 


.. Memphis. . . 
.. Hartford 


_Denver. 


100 Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank . . Detroit . . 


Capital 
Dec. 31 Totals 
1936... $1,241,993,500 
1935 1,387,628,500 
1934 1,426,956,000 
1933 1,163,512,675 
1932 1,325,615,595 
193] 1,356,615,514 
1930 1,366,444,566 
1929 1,381,789,000 
1928 1,066,080, 133 
ae 930,950,000 


(Copyrighted 1937 by THE AMERICAN BANKER) 


Surplus and 


(incl. pref. stock, etc.) Undivided Profits 
$1,652,134,835 


1,410,279,247 
1,332,815,890 
1,317,056,129 
1,621,296,074 
| ,836,476,491 
2,256,396,034 
2,185,469,235 
1,722,964,371 
1,428,422,011 


Dec. 31, 1936 


$113,912,986 
110,884,672 

. 109,405,345 
109,217,431 
106,445,371 
. 103,816,914 
101,320,036 
100,805,799 
100,792,627 
100,517,238 
97,255,113 

. 95,891,611 
. 94,548,638 
. 94,462,275 
94,329,729 
93,658,483 
92,525,890 
90,106,089 
88,722,628 
87,366,618 
85,384,251 
82,466,216 
80,138,030 
80,119,681 
77,606,506 
77,560,051 
77,033,387 
75,562,545 
75,157,629 
74,924,017 
73,204,596 
71,382,143 
70,635,231 
70,514,453 
69,427,815 
68,623,518 
64,363,979 
64,172,197 
63,997,787 
60,610,629 


Deposits 
$27,505,412,611 
25,101,857,466 
21,892,329,827 
17,440,034,818 
18,314,619,320 
18,750,524,485 
22,158,278,318 
21,839,462,069 
20,653,618, 100 
18,192, 189,038 
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Court DEcIsIons ... 


Where national banks stand on personal property taxes.... The 
technicality of knowing the borrower’s affairs....The extent 
directors can rely on officers... A ruling on check endorsements 


Taxing National Banks 


May a county or state or other local 
body tax personal property owned by 
a national bank within the boundaries 
of such state, county, school district 
or other local body? 

In the State of Washington recently, 
state and county taxes were assessed 
on a national bank’s personal property. 
The bank resisted the assessment and 
collection of these taxes through an 
action in the Federal District Court. 
The state and county in turn resisted 
the bank’s action by setting up that 
the proper procedure was for the bank 
to pay the taxes under protest and 
bring suit to recover back the taxes 
so paid, in accordance with the statute 
of the State of Washington. 

The Federal District Court, how- 
ever, took a different view and said: 

_“National banks are instrumentali- 
lies of the Federal Government, and 
States and counties are without power 
to tax the personal property of such 
banks. The fact that the taxes in 
question in this case are utterly void 
appears from the record, and the 
threatened collection of those taxes is 
In violation of the Act of Congress, 
Which gives to states no permission to 
lax any personal property of national 
banks, without distinction as to the 
use made of such property.” (Bank 





by 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


of California vs. King County, 16 
Federal Supplement, 976.) 


Borrower’s Affairs 


That a bank’s knowledge of a bor- 
rower’s affairs may result in heavy 
loss, is shown in a recent Missouri case. 

The president of a corporation which 
did business with the bank executed 
a corporate note with himself as payee 
and endorsed it to the bank. Later 
the corporation went into bankruptcy, 
and the bank presented its claim on 
this corporate note for $7,000. The 
bank’s claim was disallowed. 

It appeared that the president of 
the corporation which executed this 
corporate note was heavily indebted 
to his own corporation. From time 
to time he had advanced various 
amounts to the corporation until he 
had advanced a total of $7,000. 
Instead of applying this to the large 
indebtedness which he owed to his 
own corporation, he drew the $7,000 
note without the authorization of the 


Board of Directors and negotiated it 
to the bank. 

First of all, the court held, the note 
was void at the option of the corpora- 
tion, its creditors or stockholders, 
because it was executed by the 
president of the corporation, payable 
to himself, without the authority of 
the Board of Directors and without 
ratification by the Board or stock- 
holders. Aside from this, however, 
the court pointed out that because 
the bank knew of all the surrounding 
circumstances when it took the note, 
it was not a holder in due course and 
could not enforce the note against 
the corporation. 

Said the court: 

“The note was void in the hands 
of the bank taking it, as it did, with 
knowledge of all the surrounding facts 
and circumstances which proclaimed 
its invalidity.” 

Perhaps, in spite of the fact that 
the note was executed by the president 
of the corporation without proper 
authority, the bank might have been 
able to maintain its position as a holder 
in due course if it had not known of the 
attending circumstances; but knowing 
that the president of the corporation 
was by this note unlawfully withdraw- 
ing and appropriating to his own use 
the funds of the corporation, the bank 
stood in no better position (See page 29) 
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100 Largest Mutual Savings Banks 


Compiled by National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
60 East 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 











1936 


——— 
9 


Crconau & WwW W& 


Name of Bank 
Bowery Savings Bank. 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank. 
Bank for Savings. . 
Central Savings Bank 
Dime Savings Bank. 
Dry Dock Savings Institution 
East River Savings Bank 
Greenwich Savings Bank 
Seamen's Bank for Savings 
Union Dime Savings Bank . 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Society for Savings. . 
Lincoln Savings Bank. 
Buffalo Savings Bank 
Dollar Savings Bank. 
Western Saving Fund Society 
Savings Bank of Baltimore. 
Howard Savings Institution 
Harlem Savings Bank. . 
Hibernia Savings & Loan Society 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
Erie County Savings Bank 
Franklin Savings Bank. 
Society for Savings. . 
Home Savings Bank 
New York Savings Bank. 
Albany Savings Bank 


Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank. 


Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 
East New York Savings Bank. 
Providence Institution for Savings 
Rochester Savings Bank 

Suffolk Savings Bank. . 

Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
Long Island City Savings Bank. 


Worcester County Institution for Savings. 


Dollar Savings Bank. . 

Springfield Institution for Savings 
Eutaw Savings Bank... . 

South Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Onondaga County Savings Bank 
Roosevelt Savings Bank. 

Green Point Savings Bank 
Beneficial Saving Fund Society 
City and County Savings Bank 
Connecticut Savings Bank 


New Haven Savings Bank 


Deposits—1-1-37 


New York City. . .$492,112,700 
New York City... 423,412,834 
Philadelphia. 341,805,084 
Brooklyn. 222,414,198 
New York City... 206,085,320 
New York City 191,103,817 
Brooklyn... 185,945,762 
New York City... 185,912,385 
New York City... 156,654,191 
New York City 149,920,771 
New York City... 136,848,116 
New York City... 134,400,826 
Boston. . . 126,915,033 
Boston. 120,284,727 
Cleveland 110,207,110 
Brooklyn. 108,872,222 
. Buffalo. . .. 99,419,766 
.New York City. 94,968,669 
Philadelphia . 92,745,732 
Baltimore. 91,727,458 
..Newark. .. 91,250,889 
..New York City... 89,656,655 
San Francisco. .... 88,479,598 
Brooklyn. . 88,035,845 
Buffalo. . .. 86,087,090 
New York City... 82,142,092 
Hartford. . 71,239,059 
. Boston. . .. 69,789,870 
_.New York City... 69,586,379 
Albany...... 68,178,896 
. Boston... 67,547,024 
Minneapolis. . 67,031,329 
-Brooklyn......... 66,583,443 
. Providence. 64,897,258 
Rochester . 58,196,020 
.Boston. 57,760,825 
Seattle... .. 57,183,207 
..Long Island City.. 53,731,038 
.Worcester........ 51,678,799 
.. .Pitteburgh........ 51,502,262 
. Springfield, Mass.. 50,780,912 
.Baltimore........ 49,085,661 
_Brooklyn......... 48,923,513 
Syracuse. 47,526,092 
Brooklyn... 46,812,494 
Brooklyn 46,377,055 
Philadelphia 44,990,951 
.Albany.... 43,897,232 
..New Haven 40,809,073 
.New Haven....... 40,752,789 


1936 
No. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
7\ 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
%6 
97 
98 
99 


100 Union Savings Bank 


Name of Bank 
Citizens Savings Bank..... 
Greater New York Savings Bank 
Jamaica Savings Bank...... 
Kings County Savings Bank. . 
Bridgeport-Peoples Savings Bank 
Franklin Savings Bank... 
North River Savings Bank. 
Monroe County Savings Bank 
Empire City Savings Bank. 
Cambridge Savings Bank. 
Waterbury Savings Bank. 
Manhattan Savings Institution 
Warren Institution for Savings 
Provident Institution for Savings 
New Bedford Institution for Savings 
Saving Fund Society of Germantown 
Fulton Savings Bank Kings County . 
Peoples Savings Bank. 
Savings Bank of Utica. 
Lynn Institution for Savings. 
Syracuse Savings Bank. . . 
National Savings Bank. . . 


Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank. . 


Amoskeag Savings Bank........ 
Peoples Savings Bank... . .. 


Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh. 


Bronx Savings Bank......... 
Union Square Savings Bank. .. 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank... 
Irving Savings Bank...... 
Mechanics Savings Bank. . 
Excelsior Savings Bank. . . 
East Side Savings Bank... 


Malden Savings Bank.................. 


Savings Bank of Newport. 
Brevoort Savings Bank........ 
Essex Savings Bank. .... 


Queens County Savings Bank........... 


Savings Bank of New London. . 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. . 
Hoboken Bank for Savings. . 
Wilmington Savings Fund Sadie. 
Maine Savings Bank............. 


Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank... . 


Western Savings Bank 
Troy Savings Bank............. 
Metropolitan Savings Bank 
Mechanics & Farmers Savings Bank 


Home Savings Bank 


Total Deposits—100 Largest Savings Banks 1/1/37 - - $7,064,005,462 


Deposits—1-1-37 


..New York City. . .$ 40,710,283 
Brooklyn......... 39,786,743 

. Jamaica 39,265,151 
Brooklyn 38,078,821 

. Bridgeport 37,594,174 
.Boston. . 37,017,726 
New York City... 35,796,975 
.Rochester. . . 35,659,432 
.New York City... 35,640,281 
..Cambridge. . . 35,184,213 
Waterbury . 34,603,987 
.New York City. 33,799,070 
.Boston. . 33,713,918 

. Jersey City. 33,511,457 
.New Bedford 33,449,137 
.Philadelphia . 32,859,685 
Brooklyn. 32,676,294 

. Providence. 32,259,316 
Utica. . 32,097,819 
-Lynn. 31,964,645 

. .Syracuse. 31,594,040 
..Albany.... 31,476,374 
.. Worcester. . 31,192,237 
..Manchester....... 30,584,681 
.. Worcester. . . 30,162,977 
Brooklyn. . 29,808,061 

—. Soe _ 29,443,295 
..New York City... 29,416,075 
Brooklyn......... 29,352,627 
New York City... 28,772,806 
..-Hartford..... . 28,335,689 
...New York City... 28,181,287 
..Rochester....... 27,849,180 
Malden.......... 27,795,567 
.Newport, R.I..... 26,926,407 
-Brooklyn......... 26,721,692 

.. Lawrence. . 26,664,373 
-Flushing......... 26,663,615 
...New London...... 26,387,253 
-Poughkeepsie..... 26,337,278 
..Hoboken......... 26,180,485 
..Wilmington,Del... 25,946,605! 
_.Portland, Maine... 25,645,426 
..Worcester...... _ 25,643,030 
...Buffalo........... 25,614,183 
.lfee............. Bae 
_. .New York City... 24,931,549 
_. .Bridgeport....... 24,361,870 
..Albany, N. Y..... 24,314,332 
eee | oe 24,163,479 











to 
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Building New | we x 
Business | ; é ' i : hi 


(From page 7) are read at our officers’ 
meeting each Monday morning. If 
any executive officer feels he can be 
of assistance:in any individual case 
through personal knowledge or ac- 
quaintance, he offers his help to the 
officer who made the call. 

Every day each officer is given a 
detailed report of new commercial 
































3 accounts opened, what the connection 4 
3 is with present accounts, and what - 
1 staff member secured the business. A 
| We do the same with savings accounts. {/ 
| gig" 2 : 
Similarly if an account is closed or 
4 transferred, we state that fact and 
6 tell briefly why the account is leaving. 4 8 
5 “Moving from the city.” “Relative 
3) in Louisville is flooded out; family 
needs the money.” “Transferring 
Bt savings balance to checking account.” g 
13 “No reason stated.” We get all kinds Z Ct A ‘ \ 5 
87 of reasons. You may be sure that if ( il 
70 any customer removes his business ae Z 
18 from our bank because of dissatisfac- 7 Ve 
tion with our service, that would not I R ° 
57 be considered a trivial matter, no nu the evolving, 
37 matter what his balance might be. 
985 Vet) _ 
294 OF course there is no use inviting new li ing vay 
316 business on a friendly basis unless . ' 
“s you are certain these customers will 
a - — gat he a — fashion : : 
after they get here. Thus we give ws v4 
040 special attention to the selection and U UY 
374 —~ of = — 3 
e starte our years ago wil . . ’ ’ 
237 155 employees. shade aa tn ll 9 | & This compact unit puts a day’s work at the operator’s 
681 or twice the original number. ty fingertips! It protects ledger records where they are 
a + eee both go em made and used. The door of this certified 2 hour safe 
; ees and newcomers to supplement | . . 
a ihe weeatical teuiaied: Wats pl in! O slides back. The records are raised up out of the well. 
oe the bank by taking related educa- J The operator swings them around to a convenient 
a tional courses in their spare time. ty reference angle. She has better visibility . . . posts 
Our bank ranks high among Chicago | faster . . . handles more records through improved 
2,806 banks in the percentage of its em- Q ibilit 
5,689 sig taking A. I. B. courses. A | i accessibDully. 
7 arge number of our employees are om . . . . . . 
we also taking courses at + te ae This ledger safe is typical of Diebold Engineering. A 
no University and various law and com- | unit produced as always with the basic idea of protec- 
yp mercial colleges. On completion of  & tion yet engineered so skillfully that exclusive features 
6,407 the course the bank refunds all or | . dd dividend . 
1,692 par of thee Galtien enah. | = in use add extra dividends to your investment. 
04,373 Je encourage all the reasonable . . . 
sat employee anion: basketball, soft 2 There are types and sizes to fit your business that 
383 ball, bowling, golf, entertainments and r@) warrant first investigation if you are interested in 
api ~ Welanrs hee Banach ———| modernizing for profit. Let us show you how this unit 
90,485 aidene en Gk eat a cirl’s me 2 will save time, floor space and speed up posting. 
46,051 before nine A.M. every Monday and tv] 
45,406 enables everybody to catch up on the tr] 
pe bank news and start with a knowl- ny I - \ i D 
sails = of what is going on in the bank. wn 
14, e are selecting each new employee 
16 J carefully. | He must not only know | 6 SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
931,549 anking; he must know people. He : 
aaitl must like people. He must be the ZL MAIN OFFICE: CANTON, OHIO 
314,332 sort of fellow we will enjoy being & 
yas associated with for many, many years Y 4 
163,479 tocome. Weare building a permanent S E V E N T ¥ ° E I G H T bj E A R Ss e 
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Union Trust Building, Baleimore, Md. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
GETS IMPROVED HEATING 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Up-To-Date Heating Facilities 
To Baltimore Bank 


HEATED BY DISTRICT STEAM 


Baltimore, Md.— When the Webster 
Moderator System was installed in the 
Union Trust ap ny | in 1934, heating 
of this 13-story office building was placed 
on a par with the finest in Baltimore. 

The Webster Heating stoGermiention 
Program and 
changeover to use 
of district steam 
helped to reduce 
operating costs 
more than 25 per 
cent, according to 
a study conducted 
in collaboration 
with the building 
management. 


The improve- 
ment in steam 
distribution 
brought about by 
the Webster Mod- 
erator 
factor in keepin 
Union Trust Building has had a consist- 
ently high percentage of occupancy. 


In the Union Trust Building a general 
modernization program has been carried 
out over a period of several years under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph P. Burnett, 
manager of the building. 


“After our modernization program, 
there was a tremendous advantage gained 
in the attitude of the tenants and the 
general public toward this building—a 
very important factor in a building of 
this kind,” Mr. Burnett said. “We feel 
that we could not possibly compete with 
more recently constructed office buildings 
if it were not for our modern facilities.” 











Mr. Joseph P. Burnett, 
Manager 
Union Trust Building 


System has been an important 


tenants satisfied. The 





If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Branches in 60 prrincival U. S. Cities Estab. 1888 
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organization and must use extreme 
care in our selection. 

When our bank started to adver- 
tise, I adopted the policy of signing 
my name as president to every ad. 
I believe there is an advantage in a 
bank having as its head an individual 
who is known by name to the public. 
It makes the bank more approachable, 
more human. This spirit we are con- 
tinuing in our present series of news- 
paper advertisements: “Letters of a 
business man to his son.” The policy 
and tone of this series derive somewhat 
from a situation that came within my 
personal experience, when there was 
prejudice and opposition toward the 
packing industry. Unjustified preju- 
dice, I believed then and believe now. 
It was the same attitude that exists 
in some quarters today toward “big 
business.” It is a case of blind and 
wilful misunderstanding. 

The packers met their problem by 
a decisive move. Instead of remaining 
aloof and hurt, they got out and mixed 
with people. They organized the 
Institute of Meat Packers to do some 
research work and, on the basis of the 
resultant facts, to educate housewives 
into the economics of the meat 
industry. They made friends with the 
farmer, who wanted the highest pos- 
sible price for his live stock, and with 
the housewife, who wanted the lowest 
possible price for what she bought. 
They showed both parties that they, 
the packers, were doing a necessary 
function and that they were the 
public’s friends. 

They went further, these packers. 
They became neighbors. They spon- 
sored the 4-H Clubs, which make boys 
proud to be farmers and which show 
them how to raise better cattle. They 
encouraged the girls to understand 
dairying and domestic science. It is 
not violating a secret when I say the 
packers have spent millions in these 
activities, but the work has been 
worth while. 

A similar situation faces banks 
today. Banks are not exactly popu- 
lar. Bankers are expected to be 
supermen, yet often they are not con- 
sulted in time to advise the needed 
precautions. People themselves do 


unwise things: they kite checks, they 
draw against uncollected funds and 
resent regulations or a service charge: 
they invest money in some business 
they know nothing about, or lend 
money to friends, or appoint a neighbor 
as executor; they waste their patri- 
mony and fail to use reasonable 
judgment. Much of the grief which 
follows could be avoided if they come 
to regard their banker as their friend 
and to see their case through his more 
experienced eyes. 


WE feel we are doing the banking 
fraternity a permanent service by 
talking in plain and helpful language 
to people about typical financial prob- 
lems. Our present advertising pro- 
gram is an educational job somewhat 
disguised and made readable. Instead 
of preaching to any one, we apply the 
advice indirectly. For catchiness we 
direct these letters to a young man 
in college, putting words into the 
father’s mouth that help him give 
Junior some sense in money matters. 
(One or two fathers have already 
confided to us that they clip these 
ads to send to the boy at school.) 
These advertisements are kindly but 
firm. They recognize that the flesh 
is weak and that Junior will make 
some mistakes. But he needn’t make 
very large ones, or make them often. 
The entire cost of all our promo- 
tional work, we may add, is not out 
of reason. We do not feel that we 
are being extravagant in our advertis- 
ing appropriation. What we do feel 
is that, by having a definite program 
and by directing our shots in one 
specific direction, we can accomplish 
more than by random and unplanned 
advertising and selling. As proof we 
submit the figures we mailed out to 
our depositors as a Christmas card, 
to commemorate our third birthday 
on LaSalle Street: 

Deposits 1933 — $13,527,808. 

Deposits 1934 — $24,342,164. 

Deposits 1935 —$33,475,429. 

Deposits 1936 — $52,684,643. 

What the card doesn’t say is that 
there has been drama and excitement 
and friendliness and satisfaction in 
winning every million of those deposits. 








Canadian Notes and Comment 





SMALL LOANS 


The remarks of S. H. Logan, new 
president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, on the bank’s experience 
with its new personal loan depart- 


ment attracted considerable attention. 
While there are a number of companies 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


by G. A. G. 





engaging in small loans, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce is the first of the 
chartered banks to organize a special 
department. 

Mr. ‘Logan stated that all of the 
bank’s 593 branches are equipped to 
extend credit to citizens with steady 
incomes. During the six months the 
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plan has been in operation the bank 


has made close to 15,000 loans. He | 


added that it would take a greater 
volume of borrowing to place the 


department on a profitable basis but | 


expressed confidence that a fair return 
would be realized. The figures demon- 
strated, he said, that the bank was 
performing a worthwhile service which 
was appreciated by the community. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Nearly $1,000,000 was loaned under 
the government-sponsored home im- 
provement plan in the first six weeks 
of its operation, according to figures 
submitted by the Canadian Finance 
Minister. The plan is operated with 
the co-operation of banks and financial 
corporations. Loans from November 
2 to December 15 numbered 2,640, 
involving $993,985. The number of 
loans and amounts lent by provinces 
were as follows: Prince Edward Island 
26, $9,773; Nova Scotia 279, $88,047; 
New Brunswick 154, $47,035; Quebec 
431, $218,344; Ontario 977, $351,859; 


Manitoba 104, $37,603; Saskatchewan | 


78, $25,482; Alberta 227, $97,804 and 
British Columbia 364, $118,305. 


CORONATION DOLLARS 


Silver fans, in the Canadian House | 


of Commons and elsewhere in the 
Dominion, are giving vigorous support 
to a proposal that Canada coin 


10,000,000 silver dollars to commemo- | 


rate the coronation of King George VI. 
Sponsors believe that the coin would 
meet with popular favor, pointing out 


that initial issues of 500,000 King | 


George V silver dollars, minted last 
year by Canada on the occasion of 


the diamond jubilee, disappeared so | 


quickly from circulation that many 
citizens did not even see the coin. 

It has been estimated that the 
government made a profit of $300,000 
on the Jubilee coins while the profit 
accruing on the proposed issue of 
10,000,000 might approximate $7,000,- 
000 on current silver prices. The 
purchase of 6,000,000 ounces of silver 


required for the minting order would | 


increase employment in the silver- 
producing areas and the coin appropri- 
ately designed would be a fitting 
Canadian souvenir of the coronation. 


BANKER COMMENT 


_ Much valuable and thought-provok- 
ing material is contained in annual 
addresses of senior banking and trust 
officers at the general meetings. It is 
unfortunate that these executives can- 
not be persuaded to review the busi- 
hess situation and trend of public 
affairs more frequently. 

_ With the fiscal years of numerous 
financial corporations terminating 
Within a month or two of each other, 
there is a surfeit of statements appear- 
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THE CHASE 


As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in 
all parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


1. Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
than a dependable day-to-day service. 


The Chase is outstanding for the efficient 
way in which it handles the routine daily 
transactions of its correspondents. 


2. Acorrespondent benefits from widely diversified con- 
tacts with leadersin banking, business and industry. 
The Chase, because of its size, prestige 
and connections, is often in a position to 


be helpful in various matters of impor- 
tance to correspondents. 


3. Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 
helpful official staff in their New York banking 


Correspondent bankers quickly develop 
friendly, personal contacts with Chase 
officers who are familiar with the various 
sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















ing at one time with the annual 
addresses of senior officers following 
in close succession and competing 
with each other for public interest. 
An ideal condition, from a_ public 
relations standpoint, would be to have 
these spread throughout the year. 
The frank manner in which banking 
executives deal with various Canadian 
problems in their annual reviews is 
highly commendable. Their remarks 
deserve the closest public attention. 


WHY BANKS ARE NEEDED 
Newspaper stories of hoarders who 

lose their life savings through over- 

confidence in their caches are fairly 


common and sometimes fit in nicely 
with savings department advertising. 
Likewise, the safety deposit division 
often gets a publicity break when 
items on fires tell of the destruction of 
articles and documents which obvi- 
ously should be in_ safe-keeping. 
Estates men look philosophically at 
these opportunities for favorable public 
notice reflecting that their best adver- 
tisements never make the newspapers. 
The mistakes, trouble and grief en- 
gendered by people who neglect to 
make wills or appoint incompetent 
executors are usually buried in court 
records. A Vancouver news item 
brings out this point. It tells how a 
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will executed in 1920 had lain for 
nearly seventeen years in a desk in 
used furniture stores and was only 
discovered by accident. Both the 
maker and legatee had died, and some 
of the executors could not be traced. 
The will covered extensive property in 
southern Alberta, and _ nullified a 
previous document. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 

With the appearance in Toronto of 
notes of the “British Canadian Bank,” 
an interesting page in Canada’s fi- 
nancial history has been recalled by a 
veteran banker. He relates how these 
beautiful but worthless examples of 
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bank note art of fifty years ago once 
played an important psychological role 
in halting a bank run. 

The British Canadian Bank was 
organized in good faith in the late 
eighteen eighties when Canada’s bank- 
ing laws were not so strict as now. 
This bank, like many another small 
institution, was organized just previous 
to the severe depression of 1893. It 
had difficulties at the outset. Al- 
though it had purchased its equipment 
and printed its notes, it could not 
obtain the necessary capital and so 
declined a charter. Some of the 
unissued notes of this institution were 
evidently tucked away in a safe of a 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND 


TRUST COMPANY 


of 


CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


One out of every six banks in the United States is 
a depositor of the Continental IIlinois. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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private banking firm at Port Arthur, 
Ontario. In 1893 a serious run de- 
veloped and the manager exploring 
the safe found the unsigned and uncut 
notes. With considerable resourceful- 
ness he had the worthless bills bundled 
and displayed prominently in the 
tellers’ cages flanked by a few bundles 
of Bank of Montreal bills to give the 
appearance of large cash reserves. 
The sight of this formidable pile of 
money so impressed the public that 
the run was stopped and the firm 
continued in business. 


CLEARING HOUSE ITEMS 


New bilingual notes of the Bank of 
Canada to be issued this year wil! 
bear the portrait of His Majesty King 
George VI in the uniform of an 
admiral . . . Two exceptions are the 


| $100 notes which will carry the por- 


trait of Sir John A. Macdonald and 
the $1,000 notes which will have the 


portrait of Sir Wilfrid Laurier . 


Commissions paid to banks, brokers 


_ and dealers in connection with govern- 


| 1936 over the preceding year. 


ment flotations from 1926 to the pres- 
ent totaled $16,765,438 Hon. Charles 
Dunning told the House of Com- 
mons .. . Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
two clearing house centers in Canada 
showed increases in bank debits in 
The 
total for Canada at $35,929,000,000 for 
1936 compared with $31,546,000,000 
for the previous year, an increase ol 
13.9 per cent . . . Net profit of the 
Bank of Canada in the financial year 


ended December 31, 1936, the first 
| full year of its operation, amounted to 
| $2,006,663, equal to $9.93 a share on 


all outstanding stock. This was after 


| providing for contingencies, reserves 


and pension fund appropriations .. . 
For the nine months of the current 
fiscal year from April 1, to December 
31, 1936, 3,979 loans involving a total 
of $8,327,599 were made to farmers 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act. 


Is There a Lesson in 
Cotton Financing ? 


| (From page 10) acceptances to be found 
_ in the market today originate in exactly 
| this manner from export or domestic 
| shipments of cotton. 


| 





To the banker unfamiliar with cotton 
financing, the noteworthy part of the 
established practice is that nowhere 
along the line is there an uncollater- 
alized loan. The crop production loans 
are protected by chattel mortgages on 
just about all of the planter’s movable 
assets. From the time the crop is 
made and the cotton ginned, there is 
ample money supplied by the bank — 
but always if the bank is on the job it 
is covered by ample warehouse receipts 
or drafts attached to documents. 
Even if, as has been known to occur, 
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the Rhode Island cotton mill fail 
between the moment the cotton was 
shipped and the presentation of the 
sight draft, it simply means that the 
bank now owns a few cars of cotton 
over on the Atlantic seaboard, where 
it commands a better price than back 
home in Memphis. The commission 
merchant who shipped it is legally 
responsible. But if he, too, should 
fail in this interim, the bank would be 
able to sell off the cotton in the locality 
to which it was shipped, and probably 
not lose more than 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent on the transaction. If an im- 
mediate buyer should not turn up, it 
would be simple to shift the cotton into 
a warehouse there, make a hedge sale 
on the futures market, and know that 
the only loss which could be incurred 
would be the accumulated storage 
charges—which do not amount to a 
great deal in relation to the value of 
cotton. 


O not, however, accept this glib 

recital of cotton financing as a war- 
ranty that there is no difficulty in- 
volved, that no pitfalls exist. There 
will always be pitfalls in any trans- 
action involving money or other values, 
if only because human nature is 
fallible and honest exteriors sometimes 
cover less honest hearts. 
cotton loans safely and profitably re- 
quires good banking judgment, just 
as does any other sort of credit trans- 
action. It requires also the specialized 
knowledge of cotton and cotton people 
which comes only from living with 
them for a lifetime. The point is that, 


To make | 


by reason of the constant collateraliza- | 
tion of the transaction, there is less 


chance of loss than if it were handled 
on open credits. 

In our institution’s 
cotton loans, we have imposed upon 
ourselves nine rules which are essential 
to profitable handling of cotton paper. 
They are cited here, in the hope that 
they may be of some value to other 
institutions in warehouse receipt 
linancing: 

1. Really know the reputation for 
fair dealing and integrity, as well as 


the current financial statement and | 


technical cotton ability, of the indi- 
vidual or firm seeking credit. In lieu 
of personal inspection of the cotton, 
which would be too troublesome and 
expensive, the banker must accept the 
customer’s representations of its value. 

2. Always bear in mind that the 
negotiable warehouse receipt does not 


handling of | 


show the grade and staple of the cotton | 
it represents. The banker must accept | 
the seller’s statement on these all- | 


important points. 
3. Never lend the cotton seller in 


excess of the amount he has advanced | 
the producer; he cannot pass title on | 


the cotton until he has bought it. 
4. Keep a close check on the move- 


ment of the borrower’s cotton. If it 
is not turning over in proportion to 
the normal flow, find out why. 

5. In every instance see that the 
cotton is fully covered by insurance — 
fire insurance, and in some localities 
flood insurance. 

6. Watch the date on the warehouse 
receipt. Old dates do not necessarily 
mean that the cotton is not of good 
class, but usually the longer it stays 
in storage the less it weighs. If the 
receipt is dated the latter part of the 
season the cotton always bears investi- 
gation, because the tail-end of the 
crop is usually of lower class. 

7. Consider carefully the reputation 


23 


of the warehouse in which the cotton 
is being held. Faulty practices, care- 
lessness, and dishonesty at the ware- 
house may impair the value of the 
cotton or may even cloud its title if 
the bank is careless in receiving the 
receipt. 

8. Always know the cotton buyer's 
position in the future market. 

9. In every instance it is preferable 
to specify a negotiable bill of lading. 

It will be noticed that most of the 
points numbered 2 through 9 are 
contingent upon point 1. The reputa- 
tion, the character, the finances of the 
individual or firm are the foundation 
stone upon which the transaction 
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Every busi- 
ness can 
use visible records to advantage. 











Tri-Guard files Many filing combi- Storage cabinets and 

speed up filing and nations are possible wardrobes available 

finding. with stock sections. in several sizes and 
styles. 


Modernize your 
office — it pays 








= G/W steel desks have many val- ssmssmas 


uable and exclusive features 


Enjoy the advantages of efficient and attractive office equipment. Re- 
place wasteful, out-of-date methods with modern Globe-Wernicke 
products that enable people to accomplish more work with less effort, 
keep office routine operating smoothly, increase efficiency and economy. 


A wide variety of Globe-Wernicke business equipment is sold by dealers 
who recommend the equipment and systems best suited to customers’ 
needs. Consult our dealer in your community for more information 
about our products and service to users — or write direct to us. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co, ..... CINCINNATI, O. 
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gencies, 100% complete! Air Express reaches day and 
night 216 cities, and points between, in the United States 
and Canada. Also Honolulu, Guam, Manila and 32 Latin 
American countries. Special protection en route. All de- 
liveries receipted for, proving time of arrival and good 
condition. Cost low and economical. For service and in- 
formation, phone any Railway Express office. 


DIVISION 
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rests, even as though it were not col- 
lateralized. The risk, however, is 
greatly minimized by the collateral. 

If space permitted it would be 
possible to cite dozens of other ways 
in which cotton may move or be 
financed —such as when the seller or 
the buyer purchases outright for his 
own account, either as a speculation 
or as a means of having a stock, or 
through the government-fostered cot- 
ton co-operatives which serve both as 
seller and buyer. It is possible for 
cotton to be purchased at the country 
point by the direct-buying agent of 
the cotton mill or exporter. There are 
a thousand-and-one possible variants. 


| But the fact remains that the great 


bulk of all cotton moves to market, 
and is financed, as has been described 


| in the body of this article. 


There would also be opportunity to 
point out any number of interesting, 


_ though not especially important, 


aspects —such as that all cotton trans- 
actions in this country with foreign 
customers are in dollars, excepting 
only with British customers who buy 
in pounds sterling. This, incidentally, 
is why in our own and many other 


| city banks of the South, the Foreign 
/ and Cotton Department is one divi- 


sion, under one department head. 

But certainly my point has been 
made, if ever it is to be made. Cotton 
can, with reasonable precautions, be 
financed from the soil to the ultimate 


| processor fully collateralized. There 


seems reason to believe a good many 
other commodities could be similarly 
handled. 


A Clutchbill Flyer 
in Winter Sports 


(From page 15) and looking at it sadly, 
‘“‘go ahead ....what’s one murder 
more or less amongst wild men?” 

The tough old Redpaw state college 
was, almost to a man, blazing with 


| Winter Sport frenzy when Mr. Clutch- 


bill got over there on a bus the next 
day. Shortly their winter carnival 
would be jerked over a full week and 
everybody was aiming to win a red R 
on the ski jump. 

Director Clutchbill found his way 
to the great ski jump on the edge ol 
the college town. Here he stood for an 
hour looking up at the lofty super- 
structure. At regular intervals an 
inmate of the institution would take 
off, zoom down the dizzy track, then, 
crouching, crouching—leap out into 
the air with clinched skis. Some 
seemed to turn inside out, sling their 
ski canes straight up in the air whilst 
they, themselves, came down head 
first only to gain consciousness after a 


' few moments and gaze feebly around 
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for their skis. Others, however, lit 
right side up and scooted with legs 
rattling together like lathes to the 
bottom where they turned and looked 
back admiringly at the hole in the air 
they had made. 
“Who’s the champeen ski leaper of , 
the college?” asked Mr. Clutchbill, Che 
mildly, edging up to a man who wore 
white horn-rimmed snow glasses with a 
black half-inch halliard attached to C) N Peg = N E 
his lapel, a man Mr. Clutchbill judged 
to be one of the faculty. 
“Horatio Shinoff, a young Nor- of HA i. 
wegian, is, sir, our distance jumper.” ts X om 
‘*“Might that be him poised yon at 
the apex of the incline?” inquired Mr. 





| oes MU 





Clutehbill, picking out his best English. eee eS eT 
“No, Mr. Shinoff is not on the snow 
today.” Many are known for conservative management and 
“Hm!? mused Mr. Clutchbill, “I’m unquestioned financial strength. 
astonished to learn of it... I’ve been . bul . 
watching that long, willowy cuss with Many issue policies which are non-assessable, and 
the red hair who now stands ready to some write contracts which participate in profits 
! take off. He appears so good I and thus reduce the net cost of insurance protection 
| reckoned it might be Mr. Shinoff of to their policyholders. 
whom “er speak. -— Many receive business through brokers, thus en- 
. Pes Bay Bsa Hoy 7 “3 ae we abling policyholders to be represented by specialists 
in io best caly, walectenstele. be who act entirely in their interests. 
hasn’t the price to join a fraternity. 


But Atlantic is the only insurance company known 
to us about which all of the foregoing statements 
can be made. This unique combination offers special 


a Eh, that, sir, I am sorry to say, slows 
one up somewhat from being quite 









































1 first.’ The professor turned and advantages, both to brokers and to their clients. 
1 looked keenly at Mr. Clutchbill’s face. | f 
e “Yeah,’’ Director Clutchbill nodded | Review with your broker your goods-in- 
e his head grimly. “Eh, I am thinking | transit, fire, yacht, jewelry, fur, fine arts and 
e of doing a little skiing . . . I wonder if registered mail insurance needs. Ask whether 
y I might speak to Mr. Hawktoe and your risks will qualify for Atlantic insurance. 
y inquire how he got so nimble with his 
dewclaws—he never seems to. get 
dumped yet he flies higher than any 
of them.” 
For a moment the professor examined ee ee ae A T L A N T I © 
Mr. Clutchbill with small black eyes. TRANSPORTATION e 
“Quite so,” he nodded. ‘When he | FINE ARTS + JEWELRY Atlantie Building a oe ee 
— back from the jump I’ll call | FUR + REGISTERED MAIL 49 Wall Sret INSURANCE 
im over. FIRE INSURANCE NEW YORK 
.. Shortly after this Director Clutch- ° COMPANY 
or bill might have been seen in earnest Baltimore ¢ Boston Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Newark « Philadelphia 
yr? conference with a freckled, sandy 
se student whose long shanks fetched him 
th into the air to the exact height of 
h- Mr. Clutchbill himself. Observed at 
xt a distance the youth was seen to nod _. — -_-—— — 
‘al at times after which Mr. Clutchbill’s 
id gray goatee would again bob and 
































they shook hands with a more cloying 
sweetness than is often experienced 








R shake. At the end of the interview 
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of amongst American males. 

an Mr. Clutchbill caught the evening 

re bus back and the next morning sent 

an an item to the editor of the Northern 

. stem. to the editor of the Northern | NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 

“n. day later the following notice: 

to “There will be staged at Ferndale DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

me Village on Sunday next at 10 A.M. or 

eir immediately after the arrival of the 

Ist first S now Train from the city, a ski ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 3 RESOURCES EXCEED $375,000,000 

= — agg poche ine ey perc old Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

nd director of the Ferndale National | QUVUIINUNUVIDUDNVONIUDNNVININNINUNINININNNNNIUINNNINIININNONTONDININNNUONONOONOAOONOOIOE 
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... eighty years ago. 
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Bank, who in early manhood with the 
use of the ski and a special ski bloomer 
used to run cougars in the Yellowstone 
Park, will bring back his youth by 
attempting the lofty and dangerous 
ski jump at Ferndale. 

“Our applause will go with him 
when he mounts to the track that 
morning, our prayers will fly with 
him, or, shall we say, after him whilst 
he is on the wing, and no sheet in the 
East will more promptly congratulate 
him on the outcome, be what it may.” 

During the week the old overall 
shop —a small outfit even in its most 
panting days—hummed like a hive 





Thorough Eighty Years 
DEPENDABLE 


The history of the Mercantile-Commerce 
| Bank and Trust Company dates far back to 
| the chartering of the St. Louis Building and 
| Savings Association on February 14, 1857 | 
| 
| 


bank and its predecessor institutions have | 
ever striven to render helpful, dependable 
service to customers and correspondents. 
Today, more than ever, with extensive con- il 
tacts, with every banking facility and the | 
cumulative experience of eighty eventful | 
years, Mercantile-Commerce pledges de- 


pendable service in all the years to come. 


Mercantile-Commerce _ 
Bank and Trust Company | 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis | 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION \ 
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of beavers. And on the Sunday 
morning Ferndale Village welcomed 
the snow train a closed truck stuffed 
with the new long-flight ski bloomers 
was drawn up beside the depot plat- 
form. On the two sides of the truck 
lettering set forth: 


I AM LOADED WITH NEW AERO- 

PLANE SKI BLOOMERS... ONLY 

$5 A PAIR. FREE EXHIBITION 

OF BLOOMERS BY OLD-TIME 

SKI CHAMPION AFTER ARRIVAL 
OF SNOW TRAIN 


At 9:30 a long blood-curdling wail 
came from the south as the snow 
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train hammered through a cut and 
entered the village. 

It was at this moment Director 
Clutchbill, rigged in a pair of the 
famous bloomers, a corduroy wind- 
breaker and an old-fashioned coon- 
skin cap with ringed tail, was seen 
crossing the tracks. A sky-billowing 
cheer welled up from the big crowd of 
natives awaiting the train. 

Arriving at the depot Mr. Clutchbill 
hurriedly climbed into the closed cab 
of the truck where he sat with Mr. 
Alex Kneestrong, the tailor, who was 
to handle the sale of the bloomers. 

With the train in, the inmates 
fought feverishly to get off, climbing 
over bristling skis and clawing skis 
from between their arms and legs. 
Occasionally an enthusiast would fall 
over his own skis hugged crossways 
to his breast and get an alien ski poked 
in his wind by a crazed ski fiend in 
front. 

After the unloading the 
truck suddenly sounded three long 
wails. Mr. Clutchbill leaned out of 
the cab window, pointed to the sign 
on the side and bellowed: 

“Follow crowd to ski jump and see 
free exhibition of ancient ski champion 
making the high jump with the new 
aeroplane ski bloomer! !”’ 

Amid a babel of eager yelping the 
truck roared away. Before, however, 
it reached the head of the dizzy ski 
jump it had deposited Director Clutch- 
bill at the foot of the long, snow- 
covered meadow in front of the great 
scene of action. Here at the end of 
the meadow near a highway was a 
deserted farmhouse with outbuildings. 
For exhibition purposes it had been 
arranged Mr. Clutchbill should wait 
here till he heard three blasts from 
the bloomer truck which would be a 
sign that it was parked and ready for 
business and that the crowd had all 
gathered. He was then to march 
forward up the slope, a lone, eye- 
riveting prelude to the leap to death. 


bloomer 


HE truck after an endless wait 
sent up three distant wails that must 


| have been the envy of every bobcat 


in the county. Instantly a figure on 
skis slid out from the old farm building, 
moved rapidly to the foot of the jump, 
seized the cable tow and was dragged 
to the summit of the great super- 
structure. 

The crowd gazed upward, silent, 
open-jawed and with thrill-glazed eyes, 
at the slim figure with a gray goatee 
standing alone high up there on the 
brink of the chute. Once the figure 
held out the blue wings on the special 
bloomers. A hum of intense interest 
ran over the crowd. 

And now the figure let go the 
bloomers, crouched, gazed into eter- 
nity, treaded slowly up and down like 
a duck, prodded with a pole, slipped 
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forward, dropped like a plummet, 
zipped to the take-off, sprang out like 
a grasshopper into blue air, snatched 
out the bloomer’s sails and planed in 
a high, sky screeching arc till it looked 
as though he would come down on 
the ridgepole of the distant farmhouse. 

Some of the crowd had, in sympathy, 
crouched and strained forward till 
they were sighting between each 
other’s legs. But now the figure had, 
after a mammoth flight, sought the 
snow-covered earth. It bucked into 
the air seven distinct times, hummed 
amongst the outbuildings of the dis- 
tant farm and was lost to sight. 

A membrane peeling roar of admira- 
tion went up in a single blast from the 
crowd. 

In its dying wake Mr. Alex Knee- 
strong, wearing a pair of the now 
famous bloomers, 
squirrel up on the truck roof. Snatch- 
ing out the magic wings he sent a 
powerful, wiry crow from his small 
throat. 

“Here they are! ! Here they are, 
folks! ! the famous wing-tipped Clutch- 


bill bloomers. Jump higher... stay 
up longer . . . shoot farther . . . only 


$5 a pair!” 

There was a rush for the truck. Mr. 
Kneestrong leaped down, opened the 
rear door of the truck and met the 
mob of skiers each trying to reach a 
five-dollar bill ahead of any one else. 

During these selfsame moments far 
down among the protecting farm 
buildings Director Clutchbill was hur- 
riedly snatching on a pair of the 
famous bloomers which a tall, freckled 
Redpaw student had just taken off 
together with a false goatee. 

‘“Here’s the $20,” said Mr. Clutch- 
bill, picking up his coat and reaching 
in an inner pocket. “You certainly 
must have gone up a quarter of a mile 
higher than I’d hoped for judging by 
the yell from the crowd.” 

“Thanks,” said the freckled youth. 
hooking in the $20. “I’d better be 
leaving, I expect.” 

“Yes, it wouldn’t do for us two to 
be seen here even if you have taken 
off the goatee. You can slip along the 
road to the village. No one will see 
yuh... they’re all up to the jump.” 

Mr. Clutchbill hurried as best he 
could through the snow for the scene 
of activity. When he got in stabbing 
distance he could see the snow around 
the truck was hammered down as 
though under the heel of battle. 
People were rushing here and there 
hunting for a place to change into 
their new bloomers. Some had changed 
somehow and were going up the cable 
tow to the summit. 

“Hist-t!”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill looked in a new 
direction. It was Mr. Alex Kneestrong. 

“Hurry! get in or they'll strip yuh! 
Look at me!” Mr. Kneestrong hopped 


scrambled like a | 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
FOR BANKS 


Here are the outstanding features of our Investment 

Advisory Service for Banks: 

1. Weekly Review of Investment Market, 
covering approximately 2,200 listed bond is- 
sues. This takes in current market price and 
yield, market range for several years, and the 
basic statistical data from which appraisals 


2. Monthly Review, covering unlisted bonds that 


3. Semi-annual Corporate Analyses, consist- 
ing of condensed tabulations of balance sheet 
and income statements, including ratios and 
other statistical data that are of value in bond 


4. Portfolio Analysis—This is one of the most 
attractive features of our service, and is exten- 
sively used by correspondents. 


5. Advice on Specific Investment Problems— 
The extensive facilities of our Investment Ad- 
visory Division are available at all times for 
advice on specific questions and on problems 


This complete service is available to financial insti- 
tutions throughout the United States. 
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out of the truck cab and back... he 
was in his under-drawers. 

Mr. Clutchbill reached out earnestly 
for the truck and climbed into the cab. 

“Sold every bloomer, even the pair 
I had on,” gulped Mr. Kneestrong. 
““We want to keep yours for a sample.” 

Z-z-oom-m! ! 

The first new bloomer owner from 
the snow train was trying out his 
purchase. 

Mr. Clutchbill and Mr. Kneestrong 
watched in motionless awe. 

The skier shot from the take-off 
like a June bug, buzzed through the 
air holding out the bloomer wings, 


turned slowly head downward and 
began dropping like a sack of coal. 

“We'd better get out of here,” 
mentioned Mr. Kneestrong nervously. 

“Yeah, I’ve got to find the directors. 
You’ve sure enough got the cash for 
the bloomers?” 

“You bet! One thousand dollars,” 
nodded Mr. Kneestrong as the truck 
lurched away. “It’s in the tool box 
under the seat.” 

“Put the gas to her, then! We'd 
better go to President Perkins’ house 
and hide. . . he’ll have to count every 
cent of the money before us day 
laborers get paid off.” 
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eo America’s railroad 


executives have reduced the 
hazard of traveling until actually 
it is safer to ride on a train than 
stay at home. 


De Luxe has reduced the hazard 
of damage to checks during deliv- 
ery, by shipping them in special 
air-space cartons which protect 
edges and corners, and “‘insulate’’ 
them against damage of any kind. 


It's the finishing touch to a service 
where special machines save over- 
head and speed production— 
where extra inspections insure 
accuracy — where both manage- 
ment and men have the will to 
serve. 


Is it any wonder that our plants 
are kept busy doing one thing— 
producing better checks for an 
ever-increasing number of satisfied 
customers. 


ELUNE 


CHECK PRINTERS /WC., 


Lithographers and Printers 
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at's INNEW in 
BOOKLETS” 


.... they’re listed here, carefully selected 
by the editors, as being of the most value to 
bank officers in keeping posted. They are all 
published by nationally-known institutions, 
and offered without charge on request on 


your letterhead. 


Financing the Modern Way— Just 
off the press, this new booklet answers 
many current questions about field 
warehousing. It is a 32-page booklet, 
illustrated, containing a list of products 
suitable for warehousing, discussing 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, 
giving court decisions on the validity 
of field warehousing, and listing typical 
examples of the warehousing operation. 


Four Famous Forecasting Fac- 
tors—An interesting booklet describ- 
ing the scientific methods by which a 
well-known service has forecast stock 
market movements with surprising 
accuracy during the past fourteen 
years; how intermediary and major 
trends are forecast; how forty indus- 
tries are appraised on relative scale, and 
individual stocks rated according to an 
index of gain power. Well illustrated 
with tables and charts. 32 pages. 


Speed Set Numbering Machines 
—A booklet that should be of particular 
interest to operating departments. It 
shows a wide range of numbering 
and code-word machines for numbering 
checks, pass books, account cards, 
forms, and records. A feature of the 
machines is the speed with which 
numerals or letters can be changed. 
The booklet contains 24 pages and 
carries illustrations of different models. 


A Ledger Safe Designed for Faster 
Posting—This is a new development 
in ledger safes, described in an illus- 
trated six-page folder. While the 
primary purpose of the new safe is to 
provide housing and fire-protection 
for ledger cards at the point of use, 
the new feature is a sliding, revolving 
ledger tray that makes it possible to 
bring the ledger sheets to a natural, 
convenient posting position. 


Booklets Still Available 


Speed Up Filing and Finding— 
The best filing system is one that per- 
mits both speedy filing and the speedy 
locating of correspondence when it is 
wanted. A filing system that meets 
both requirements has been designed 
by a well-known manufacturer of filing 
equipment, and is described in an 
attractive, illustrated leaflet. 


Millions Under Bond—This is an 
unusually interesting booklet dealing 
with fidelity bonds. It tells something 
of the history of fidelity bonds, com- 
ments on the need for them, gives the 
total number of people under bond in 
the United States, takes up the factors 
that are given consideration in writing 
bonds, and discusses the trend of 
fidelity bonding. 


How to Profit With Air Express— 
This is a descriptive folder detailing 
the advantages of both air express and 
a combination of air and railway 
express for forwarding checks, drafts, 
collections, currency or coin. It like- 
wise quotes rates and gives elapsed 
time between principal cities. 


Style Book of Checks for Cus- 
tomers—This is made up as a sample 
book suitable for showing to customers. 
It contains a wide variety of check 
styles and colors, in pages of three checks 
each from actual printings, displayed 
in a special, refillable type, ring binder. 


A Pay-As-You-Go Checking Plan 
—The plan is one designed to increase 
bank income by offering checking 
account service to limited income 
groups on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
plan readily fits into the bank’s regular 
accounting system, is inexpensive and 
involves no contract agreement or 
royalties. 


Investment Service 


Year End Review of the Bond 
Market—The 1936 issue of this yearly 
publication prepared by a nationally- 
known investment house is still avail- 
able. The review covers the outlook 
for all classes of bonds as well as a 
survey of the factors likely to influence 
the bond market in future months. 


Definite Bond Market Recom- 
mendations—An 8-page analysis and 
forecast of the bond market with 
definite buying and selling advice is 
offered by an impartial financial serv- 
ice. This includes some 150 bonds 
divided into two groups: investment 
bonds, such as those held by banks and 
trustees, and bonds suitable for holding 
by business men. 


Address, The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Court Decisions 


| 


(From page 17) than the president him- | 


self, 


and the transfer of the note | 


from the president to the bank did | 


not in these circumstances make the 
bank a holder in due course. (Burnes 
National Bank vs. Mueller Keller 
Candy Company, 86 Federal Re- 
porter, Second Series, 252.) 


Reliance On Officers 


The Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency addressed a letter to the 
Board of Directors of a national bank 
pointing out that certain loans were 
in excess of the legal limit and directing 
that these loans be reduced. There 
was some other correspondence be- 
tween the Deputy Comptroller and 
the officers of the bank, and finally the 


Deputy Comptroller wrote to ask 
whether the excessive loans had been 
reduced to the legal limit. The 


Deputy Comptroller’s letter requested 
that this information be given him 
over the signature of the available 
directors. 

The cashier and president of the 


bank had suppressed this corre- 
spondence from the knowledge of the 
directors, but in response to the 
Deputy Comptroller’s request, the 


president prepared and signed a letter 
addressed to the Deputy Comptroller 
setting forth that the loans complained 
of had been reduced to the legal limit. 
The cashier then took this letter 
individually to each of the directors, 
who signed the letter on the strength 
of the cashier’s representations that it 
was correct, and of the fact that it had 


already been signed by the president | 


of the bank. 

The bank was ultimately taken over 

by a receiver, and in subsequent liti- 
gation one of the questions raised was 
whether the directors who signed this 
letter were by that fact charged with 
knowledge of the excessive loans and 
should be held liable accordingly. It 
was admitted that the directors had 
signed the letter without seeing the 
correspondence and without actual 
gaa of the condition of the 
oans. 
Ruling that the directors were 
justified in relying upon the repre- 
sentations of the officers, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit said: 

“In the conduct of great enterprises 
and perhaps of small ones, faith must 
somewhere be.reposed, even by the 
most captious management, or the 
entire fabric of our complicated busi- 
hess organization must break down 
under the weight of suspicion and 
distrust. Notorious examples to the 
‘ontrary notwithstanding, honesty is 
sull the rule and rascality the excep- 
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Before you refuse 
a Commercial Loan 


— consider 


guarding collateral 


through LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


How many requests for working — loans must you refuse each month — 


because the security offered is insu 


cient? 


In most instances, the prospective borrower can become a good customer 
through the application of LAWRENCE SysTEM field warehousing. 

Under this method, your loan is based on valid warehouse receipts, issued 
against the borrower’s marketable inventory. Your security is always ade- 
quate even when business reverses wipe out the borrower's capital assets. 

The service of LAWRENCE SySTEM costs your bank nothing. It is avail- 
able for use in connection with practically any commercial account. Consult 
Department C-1 of our nearest office for information on specific problems. 
Write for free copies of the booklet “Warehouse Receipts as Collateral.” 





Canned Goods . . at Canneries 
Dried Fruit at Packing Plants 
Olives . . . in Brine Tanks 
Wool at Dealers and Mills 
ce . « « 6 «© 46 Booms 
Petroleum. . in Field Storage Tanks 
Lumber in Mill Yards 
Groceries . at Wholesalers 





A few of the types of inventories now bringing profitable loans to banks 
through LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing: 


PLUS SCORES OF OTHER PRODUCTS STORED IN BINS, TANKS, YARDS, DOCKS, FACTORY ROOMS, ETC. 


Airplanes . at Fadiories 
Hides at Tanneries 
Grain in Elevators 
Coal . on Coal Docks 
Beer . . in Brewery Vats 
Wine . in Aging Tanks 
Sugar . . at Mills 
Whiskey . . at Distilleries 








Creating Commodity Paper A gainst I nventory 





[AWRENCE 
CYSTEM 





A. T. GIBSON, President 
Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION — Since 1916 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.*e CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.e BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg.e DALLAS: Santa Fe Bldg. 
HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bldg.* LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg.e SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street * PORTLAND, ORE: U. S. National Bank Building 
SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens * SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South * HONOLULVU, T. H. 





| CERTIFIED ON CHECKS...LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 





tion, and while due diligence in 
selecting and supervising officers and 
employees is required of the directors 
of a bank, clairvoyance is scarcely to 
be expected. We are unable to say 
that the directors should have doubted 
the cashier’s representations.” (Ather- 
ton vs. Anderson, 86 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, 518.) 


Improper Endorsement 


A bank paid a depositor’s check and 
returned the cancelled check to the 
drawer along with a number of other 


cancelled vouchers within about two 
weeks after payment. 

Five years later the drawer sued the 
bank for having paid the check on an 
improper endorsement! 

At the trial in New Jersey it ap- 
peared that the drawer had never 
examined the endorsement on the 
cancelled check until five years after 
it was returned to him and had never 
during that period made any claim 
on the bank by reason of the alleged 
improper endorsement. In the mean- 
time he had been pursuing the payee 
of the check to get his money. The 
payee had in the meanwhile given the 
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561/s 9AS-12345 
Novis’42 §= 5714 
125.65 123456 


Modern banking demands CLEAR, EASILY READ numbers. Eliminate errors 
and use the new American SPEED SET Special Model 43. Numbers and letters 
can be instantly changed to various combinations—all-steel construction— 
steel engraved wheels—automatic inking—designed with any number of 
wheels and engraving to your own requirements .. . WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
ON THE VERSATILE AMERICAN SPEED SET NUMBERING MACHINES. 
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drawer of the check a note for the 
amount and had made interest pay- 
ments on the note. The drawer of 
the check had also sued and obtained 
judgment against the payee for the 
amount of money represented by the 
check. The court and jury found in 
favor of the bank. 

The drawer of the check appealed. 
He felt, it appeared, that the trial 
court had charged the jury unfavorably 
to him. From his objections on appeal 
he seemed to think that his conduct 
had not ratified the payment of the 
check by the bank and that by his 
long delay and his dealings with the 
payee of the check he was not now 
estopped to proceed against the bank 
for its payment of the check on the 
alleged improper endorsement. 

“We find nothing of substance in 
such objections,” was the appeal 
court’s laconic conclusion. 

This case suggests that the action 
against the bank may have been a 
tardy afterthought when it developed 
that the money could not be collected 
from the payee. Obviously, the court 
felt that after having dealt for five 
years with the payee with respect to 
the money paid on the check, the 
drawer had thereby ratified the bank’s 
action, whether the endorsement was 
correct or not. Perhaps if the deposi- 
tor had acted more promptly, the out- 
come might have been different. 
(Baumgarten vs. First National Bank, 
187 Atlantic Reporter, 139.) 


Note Alterations 


Where a note or other negotiable 
instrument has been altered —no mat- 
ter how innocently —the burden is on 
the holder to prove that the alteration 
was made with the authorization or 
consent of the party against whom 
the note is being enforced. 

This pronouncement of the law by 
the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey was made in a recent case 
where the payee of a note altered its 
date. The payee, a woman, claimed 
that the note, which should have 
been dated April 1, was dated May |, 
and when she called this to the atten- 
tion of the maker, he instructed her 
to change the date to April 1, which 
she accordingly did. 

At suit on the note by the payee, 3 
judgment was obtained against the 
maker, who appealed to the higher 
court on the ground that the payee 
had failed to prove that the alteration 
of the date was made with his consent 
or by his authority. 

The appellate court sustained the 
maker’s contention, saying: 

‘“‘Where there is apparent alteration 
on the face of the instrument, the 
party claiming under the instrument 
has the burden of explaining it. It 1s 
not the duty of the party to be charged 
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e to show that the alteration was made _ six automobiles belonging to the bor- 
* without his consent. The plaintiff rower. In accordance with the Penn- 
yf holder (in this case) admitted the sylvania statute relating to registra- | oun CLIENTS ARE 
d alteration was made by her after tion of liens on automobiles, the title JUSTLY CRITICAL 
e delivery. She has the burden of certificates were submitted to the * 
e proving authorization so to do by the state authorities, who noted thereon Whee a mets 
n maker.” (Valvano vs. Valvano, 187 the amount of the bank’s lien for the financial welfare rests on the 
Atlantic Reporter, 190.) loan. Another loan was made to the advice of a professional service, 
1. same borrower on a separate auto- er Ep yt sagt 
al . . . mobile, but in this case the title halk ie Assseu ai 
y Automobile Financing certificate was made out in the name sak taal oe ee ee 
al _ Where a bank innocently finances og bank hi hits sige = PRAISE LIKE THIS 
ot for a borrower a transaction which ank never took possession 0 1S | DOES MEAN SOMETHING 
le results in an illegal act, does the law car. As a matter of fact, none of the | “I have been very much satisfied 
is impose any liability on the bank? cars was ever delivered into the with your service and it has been a 
1e In a West Virginia case a finance possession of the bank. financial help tome.” Feb. 1, 1937 
W company financed an automobile for a Later the borrower went into bank- | <a M.W.B., Plainfield, N. J. 
ik borrower who had no criminal record Truptcy, and the bank filed petitions | WE OFFER FREE . . . Report 
1e and no reputation as a law violator. to protect its interest in the several | No. 195AE, “Holly Sugar or 
: al ‘ . , . _ American Crystal? 
He held a good position with a local automobiles. The Pennsylvania law | 
in business concern, by whom he had on personal property titles is similar THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
al been employed for a number of years. to the general law in most states in | — 
The finance company made a character 
on investigation of him and received a 
a good report. Qui 
ed Actually, the automobile thus fi- 
ad nanced was used in the illegal trans- 
rt portation of liquor for the purpose of | CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
ve evading the Internal Revenue Liquor 
to laws. As a result the government IN CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
he proceeded for forfeiture of the auto- : ~ 
.s mobile because of its illegal use. The for ‘Banks in the United States 
as finance company petitioned for a P , , 
sI- remission of the forfeiture, so that it THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA ” particularly equipped te 
it- might repossess the car to which it serve the needs of American banks in the conduct of their 
was legally entitled under its condi- foreign business, through its wide branch system in Canada, 
ik, tional sale contract with the borrower. Latin America and overseas. 
_Conceding the finance company’s The national and international banking facilities of this institu- 
right to repossess the car under ordi- tion include—Trade Acceptances, Collections, Letters of 
nary conditions, the court nevertheless Credit, Foreign Exchange, Remittances, Credit Information, etc. 
ble gag rea = tt ae Over 600 branches in Canada, 72 offices in Cuba, Puerto Rico, British and French 
— > oe : West Indies, Central and South America; branches in London, Paris, Barcelona. 
at- finance company itself to be answered anes ae 
on by the purchaser of the car included We invite your inquiry 
ion one with reference to the possible 
or illegal use of the car. The purchaser R OY A | 4 A N K 
om failed to answer the question and, in THE 
our opinion, it thereupon became the OF CANADA 
by duty of the finance company to make Head Office, Montreal, Canada - New York Agency, 68 William St. 
ol inquiry and ascertain why the ques- 
ase tion was not answered and to investi- 
its gate all other circumstances surround- 
ied ing the purchaser and his occupation | } ¢¢ + 
we | Which ‘might throw tight upon the ||“ KRASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 
FA, possible uses of the car. The finance B d a 
en- company failed to prove, as required 130 Stock Sizes ox now made in 
her by Act of Congress, that it had no —e a 
‘ich reason to believe that the car would be two styles 
used for unlawful purposes. The 
pa refusal to remit the forfeiture (and “toate 
the return the car to the finance company) 
her must therefore be sustained.” (C.1. T. 
yee Corporation vs. United States, 86 
Hon Federal Reporter, Second Series, 311.) 
sent 
the Loans On Chattels STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 
The hazards to which banks are Metal Front—corrugated board 
; . ; : box. t i 
tion Subject in making loans secured by aor vent oak ti Renmin on 
the automobiles and other items of per- tipping or slipping. Genuine < . 
vent sonal property, are aptly illustrated folding box—not a tube. PP sage S00 otk ieee 
[t is In a recent Pennsylvania case. RAYE Bank Suppli . 
rged There a bank sie a loan secured by ST R COIN BAG CO. ("Since 1814") New Brighton, Pa. 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
* CREDIT BANK * 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Authorized by an Act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1923 As Amended 


























































Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Eligible up to six months’ ma- 
turity for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable 
as collateral security for fifteen 
day loans to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 


Eligible as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds held 
under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 
These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits 
of postal savings funds. 


* Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 





CHARLES R. DUNN 
FISCAL AGENT 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
New York City 


31 Nassau Street ° 


























Just around the 


corner from every- 





thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 
forts of this hotel. 







Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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holding that a mere paper transfer of 
title without delivery of the actual 
article is valid as between the parties 
themselves, but not as against the 
seller’s creditors. The transfer of 
title on paper must be accompanied 
by a physical delivery of possession of 
the chattels themselves. Since, ad- 
mittedly, the bank had never had 
possession of the automobiles, could 
it maintain its rights against the trustee 
in bankruptcy? 

With respect to the automobiles 
as to which its lien was noted on the 
title certificates, the court ruled that 
the bank’s claim was valid. Discussing 
the rule that a “‘paper” pledge or sale 
of a chattel unaccompanied by trans- 
fer of possession, is fraudulent as to 
subsequent bona fide purchasers and 
execution creditors of the pledgor or 
seller, the Federal Court said: 

“This rule is applied only to protect 
those who, without notice, acquire 
rights. The Pennsylvania statute 
provides that the notation of a lien or 
encumbrance on the certificate of 
title of a motor vehicle, ‘shall be 
adequate notice to the Commonwealth, 
creditors and purchasers that a lien 
against the motor vehicle exists.’ ”’ 

While the bank won its contention 
as to the liens noted on the title certifi- 
cates, it lost its claim to the auto- 


| mobile for which the title certificate 


| was issued in the name of the bank. 


On this question the court said: 

“The certificate is not a warrant of 
ownership or muniment of title as is 
understood in the law. The validity 
of the rights of all persons claiming 
ownership, as distinguished from a 


| claim of a lien or encumbrance regis- 
| tered under the provisions of the Act, 








must depend upon their compliance 
with the requirement of the general 
law upon the subject of the ownership 
of chattels. Thus the bank would 
have to show that it took possession 
of the car, and since the evidence is 
that it did not do so, its claim as to 
this car must be denied.” 

While this case adjudicates the 
rights of the bank under Pennsylvania 
law, it is a warning to banks every- 
where that in making loans on the 
security of automobiles or other 
chattels, the law of the particular state 
governing titles to and liens on per- 
sonal property, must be strictly fol- 
lowed if the bank is to be protected. 
(In re Fell, 16 Federal Supplement 987. ) 


Account in Trust 


To whom 
really belong? 

In a New Jersey bank a deposit 
account was opened in this form: 
“Minnie G. Malsbury in trust for 
Clifford Thatcher.’”” Upon Miss Mals- 
bury’s death, the account was claimed 
both by Clifford Thatcher and by the 
administrator of her estate. 

“The mere opening of an account 
by the decedent,” the court ruled, “‘in 
her name ‘in trust for Clifford Thatcher’ 
is not sufficient, without more, to 
establish the declaration of a presently 
effective trust. The fact that she made 
withdrawals from this account from 
time to time, presumably for her own 
use and benefit, since there is nothing 
to show otherwise, is evidence tending 
to indicate that she had not intended 
to establish a presently effective trust.” 
(Thatcher vs. Trenton Trust Com- 
pany, 182 Atlantic Reporter, 912.) 


does a trust account 
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